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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE wubject of the following sheets is a Summer- 
day's Tour, commencing and terminating on the Isle 
of Saint Seiriol, and including the circuit of the 
Bay of Beaumaris. The author was induced to 
prefer verse to prose, because it admitted of occasional 
deviations into the regions of poetic imagery, and at 
the ume time served as a vehicle for the introduc- 
tion (by way of note) of a variety of historical and 
other matter, now scattered in obsolete or expensive 
books, to be found only in the collections of the cu- 
rious ; yet necessary to throw light on past times, and 
the events of a district peculiarly inviting in the 
variety of its combinations, and the sublimity of its 
features. 


BEAUMARIS BAY, &c. 


BRIOHr ſoars the morn, in Summer's* ſplendor dreſt, 
And throws o'er eaſtern ſkies her ruddy velt ; 


Whoſe darting beams, with varied radiance gay, 
Gild the tall cliff, and on the ocean play. 


O thou, whoſe ſmiles upon the teeming earth, 
Can lead her latent bleſſings into birth, 


Raiſe from the parent ſoil the infant grain, 
And ſpread the verdant velvet o'er the plain 
Refill the riſing herb with healing powers, 
And Nature's varied ſurface deck with flowers. 
Great ſource of light ! renew thy race benign— 
Refulgent on the vaſt creation ſhine ! 

Roll through the blue expanſe thy radiant way, 
And give the favor'd Muſe a cloudleſs day. 


* 


And thou! dear inmate ! of the Grecian grove, 
(The tuneful offspring of paternal Jove) 
Recording Clio, leave the claſſic climes, 

Where war and havoc ſwell the roll of crimes; 
Where Mecca triumphs in a barb'rous reign, 
And Learning ſhuns the deſolated plain— 


* « Ag awyr erwyr araf, 
« A'r byd yn hyfryd yr haf.“ 


D. ap. G. Cowydd i'r hdf. 


In Summer, earth is laviſh of delight, ; 
And Heaven's expanded arch ſerene and bright. 


A 
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Come, where the Arts illume th' alluring way, 
And ſmiling Science feels a foſtering ſway; 

Where Thames triumphant wafts a richer Fleece, 

And either world ſalutes the modern Greece. 

Thy pinions Muſe, expand the ſpace explore, 

Where Britain weſtward ſpreads her rocky ſhore, 

Looks back on worthies ſhe delights to trace, 

And ſtill reſerves a remnant of her race; * 

Her hoary cliffs in wild confuſion crowds, 

And wraps their tow'ring ſummits in the clouds. 


Hibernia's eaſtern ſea+ here Cambria laves, 
And pours on either ſhore its reſtleſs waves, 
While Mena?'s} currents with its waters play—- 
Now roll to meet, or refluent fill the Bay ;$ 
And, circling PRIEsTHOLu, I ſhews its oval ſteep, 
Emerging boldly from the briny deep. 


* Aborigines. 


+ The lriſh ſea, or rather the Britiſh Mediterranean, for it is nearly 
encircled by the Britiſh Ifles. 


t The fretum, or trait, which divides the Ifle of Angleſey, from- 
that of Britain. 


8 Bay of Beaumaris, ſuppoſed to be the antient Peril Wygir, which 
according to the hiftorical triades of the Iſle of Britain, was one of its 
three principal ports; and in Angleſey there is no other that can po- 
ſibly have any claim to this pre-eminence. 


A ſmall iſland, divided by the narrow channel called the Sound, 
from the eaſtern extremity of Angleſey ; its Britiſh name, Yrys Scirici, 
is derived from the reſidence of $7. Seiria upon it, in the fixth century; 
the compound name of Prieff-hoim, originated in its being the occafion- 
al retreat of the religious of the neighbouring Priory of P Holm, 
the Norſe word for iſland, was probably added here as in South Wales, 
Gresholm, Stockholm, Sc. by our northern invaders in the ninth century. 
It is alſo frequently called Paffin i from its being annually re- 
ſorted to by theſe birds for the purpoſe of breeding. 

Tradition ſays, that the two Saints, Seirzs! and Crbi, (founder of 
the collegiate church of Holyhead) held weekly meetings at certain 
ſprings (called after their names to this day) near Clorach, in the pa- 
ri of Liazdyfrydeg ; and that, from the circumſiance of Sire tra- 
velling weſtward in the morning, and eaftward in the evening, _ 
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When Superſtition wove her wizard ſpell, 
Here Seiriol* rais'd the inſulated cell— 
Here, ſtill importun'd, wearied Heaven with prayer, 
And Britons hail'd him Heaven's peculiar care * 
*T'was his to grant the bleſſing or withhold, 
And length of days his locks of ſilver told. 
But ſince in happier times and brighter days, 
Religion chears the mind with purer rays, 
Here, Muſe, let liberal Pity hold the pen, 
Nor raſhly cenſure what was virtue then. 


Here, ſtill ſequeſter d, PERxMox'sſ ſacred dome 
Recalls to mind the inmates of the tomb, 


Obi, on the contrary, always facing the ſun, they were denominated 


> 


« Seiriol wyn, a Chybi ſelyn.“ 
Seiriol the fair, and Cybi the tawny. 


Lewis Glyn Cothi (a Bard of 1450) deſcribes, in a very humorous 
manner, the practice of the mendicant Friars in his time, who, profit- 
ivg by the credulity and ſuperſtition of their neighbours, exchanged 
with them the images of certain Saints held in particular veneration, 
for cheeſe, bacon, corn, &c.; among them, Seirio! and Curig (patron 
of Capel Curig, in the interior of Snowdonia) were always negotiable ; 
the effigy of Sciriol being reckoned infallible for the removal of certain 
diſorders, and that of Czriz equally fo for the expulſion of evil ſpirits 
from farm-houſes, &c. Un o bonynt a ddygai, 


« Gurig lwyd dan ei go'l, 
« Gwis arall, a ddug Ss 


Beneath his cloak, the begging Friar bore 
The guardian charm, grey Czrrg, to the door; 
Another Sciricl's healing image fold, 


And found the uſeful Saints ike modern gold. 


* Seiriol, ap Owen Danwyn, ap Einion Urdd, ap Cynedda Wele- 
dig, brother to Einion Frenhin: — Meirion 291428 Llan Feirion) 
erected his cell here in the ſixth century, part of which is ſtill remain- 
ing.—Bonedd y Saint, 


+ There are fiill ſome remains of the Priory founded in the fixth 
century, by Mae/gwyn Gwynedd, King of Wa The religious of 
this place, and the recluſes of Prizfltolm, ſeem to have been of the 
ſame foundation, for they are both called Cannonici de Infula Glannauch. 
In 1140, {dwa!, ſon of Gryffydd ap Cynan, Prince of North Wales, was 
Prior of PL˙eaW̃̃ ́m 2 NOI TOE PRs 
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| Who rear'd with pious zeal the maſly pile, 


And fill'd with notes“ of praiſe the echoing ile; 
When Idwal, born of Cambria's regal race, 

Beheld with guardian eye the happy place. 

Alas! what is it now? the damp abode 

Of ſlimy ſnails, the ſpider, and the toad; 

Where waking owls+ in fcreaming concert call 

Their prowling mates, when evening's ſhadows fall. 


deſcribed as the firnſhine of the neighbourhood, Llewelyn ap Torwerth, 
afterwards re-founded it, and filled it with monks of the order of St. 
Benedict. Queen Elizabeth, in the ſixth of her reign, granted it 
to John Moore; and its revenues, at the diſſolution, were eſtimated 
at 47]. 15s. 3d. Dugdale Monaft. ii. 338, — Tanner, 699. 


Gr Hdd ap Cynan ma os N for eternity by a poſthumous cha- 


rity, as was the cuſiom of his time, left legacies to a great number of 


religious houſes and churches, and among them two hundred and forty 


pence to that of Bangor, and one hundred and twenty to this priory 
—ſums, however triflin they may appear, were together more 
than equivalent to one hundred and fifty guineas at this day; and 
among other proyiſion for his Princeſs 4ngharad, left her the tolls at 
the ferry of Aber Menai. 2 


To the intelligent mind this ſpot is peculiarly intereſting in its aſ- 
ſociation of antient and modern times, and even of the dead with the 
living; for the pariſh church, the manſion-houſe of Penmon, and the 
ruinous refectory of the priory, are one connected building, forming 
three ſides of a ſquare court open to the eaſt, 


« Ah! ſolemn ſcene, from views like this 
The ſad reflection ever ſprings— 
“The thought, how inſecure the bliſs, 
« 'That reſts on ſublunary things.” 
The ſtill ſecluded retreat, where Contemplation may wean itſelf from 
the trifles of earth, and Devotion, on the wings of Hope, may aſcend 
to its heaven. 


* « Y llwybrau gynt, lle bu'r | 
« Yw lleoedd y Ddulluan,” n 
Icuan Brydydd hir. 


Where erſt aſcended muſic's grateful tones, 
The moping owl in nightly diſcord moans, 


„ Rhodio 4 wna ar hyd y nos, 
« Ar dydd, yra Yr di-ddos.“ 


Lewis Menat i'r Dadulluan, 


They prowl, while night extends her ebon ſway, 
But to the ſhelt'ring roof devote the day. 
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C'er ages paſt, the Muſe looks back with pain, 
Marauding chieftains and their murdering train— | 
Sees Man through ſlaughter wade his wanton way 
(While milder tygers only kill for prey) 
The village blazing, harmleſs Cendred fall, 


And points to LLEeIin10G's* blood:cemented wall. 
But now Sylvanus, with oblivious hand, 


Would tear the ſad memorial from the land ; 


* A ſmall quadrangular fort, rounded off into towers at each cor- 
ner, erected upon the ſummit of an artificial mount, ſurrounded by a 
foe, and communicating with the ſhore by a hollow way, at the ex- 
tremity of which was a redoubt to cover the landing; it was built in 
1096, by Hugh Lupus, Earl of Cheſter, and Hugh de Montgomery, 
Earl of Salop; or, as our annals deſcribe them, Hug Fras o Gaer, a 
Hugh Goch, o'r Ymythig ;, the two Earls, invited by a traitor of the 
name of Owen ap Edwyn, invaded and ravaged North Wales, more 
like ſavages than ſoldiers, for the attrocities committed by them at this 
place were truly ſhocking, particularly on one Cendred, a prieſt, In 
the mean time Magnus, King of Norway, attempting to land, was o 
poſed by the Earls; the Earl of Shrewſbury was, however, ſhot in the 


eye, as he ſtood armed cap-a-prie on the ſhore, by an expert bowman; 
Magnus, at the ſame time, tauntingly crying out, © Leit Loup!“ (let 


him dance) when the Earl was in the agonies of death. Hugh Lu- 
us, upon the fall of his colleague, quitted the ifle, built a caſtle at 
angor, ravaged the promontory. of Lis fo that it was deſolate for 
ſeveu years, returned to Cheſter, and then died, —Caradoc,— Torfet. 


This fort was garriſoned, and held for the Parliament, during the 
civil wars, by Sir Thomas Chedle, but ſurrendered to Colonel Ro- 
binſon in 1645. The Chedles (originally from Lancaſhire) ſeem to have 
been in poſſeſſion of this place for ſome time previous to this event; 
and of this family, was the facetious Dr. Rowland Chedle, Rector 
of Beaumaris in 1647, When Hugh Courtney, Governor of the Caf- 
tle, made bulwarks about the town in 1652, he cut turf in the Caſtle 
Meadow, and peeled the ſurface for that purpoſe, upon which the 
Doctor obſerved, © Woe be to us when Beaumaris ſtands in the mid- 
dle of the Caſtle Meadow!“ 


When he drew Mrs. Ann Price for his valentine, February 14, he 


ſent her this diſtich ;— 


os 


« Good Madam, would the man who you thus meets 
In theſe ſmall papers, met you in whole fheets.” 


Employing a painter to draw his picture on a pane of glaſs, he added 
this motto ;— 


*« Nunc primum tranſparui.” 


The Doctor ſeeing W. M. poſt-maſter of Beaumaris, drunk, and 
aſleep upon his face, took a bit of chalk, and wrote upon his back, 
+ PosST-PALID.”—Pl4s Gwyn MSS. | 
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He leads the creeping ivy cloſe and high, 
And hides the hated fragments from the eye. 


The Muſe, diſguſted, quits the horrid theme, 
And follows where the Naiads lead the ſtream,“ 
Whoſe limpid waters, CourDa's+ meads among, 
Still ſeem to linger as they glide along ; 1 0 


* {fon y Brenhin, a river ſo called, becauſe fixed upon by Edward J. 
as a boundary. to the liberties of Beaumaris upon the north and 
north-eaſt ; it riſes in or near Rs Franchize, and winding below Coed 
Cadw (King's wood) through the demain of Cichle, runs under Pont y 
Brenhin, joins another rivulet, and falls into the Bay at Aberilienaug. 


Cichle, formerly Dancoed (ſub ſylvania) was _ Henry IV. (as 
appears by an antient record) the property of Richard Goulden, Al- 
derman of Beaumaris, in right of his wife, daughter of William Cran- 
well; it became afterwards the eftate and refidence of a family of the 
name of Kyghley, of which Sir Gilbert, Sir John, and Sir Allan de 
Kyghley, all lived in the reign of Henry VI.—P/4s Gwyn MSS. 


+ Llangoed, or more properly Llan Gourda, from its patron Saint 
Caurda ap Cariadoe Freich-fras, one of the twenty-four Knights of Ar- 
thur's round table, as appears from one of the Triades. This fer- 
tile and ſheltered vale, though nearly denuded, was formerly well 
ſtored both with fruit and foreſt trees; Pla, or Llangoed Hall, is im- 
proving, and there are few fituations more capable of it. The Menati, 
teemingly encircled by the two ſhores, appears from this ſpot like a 
magnificent lake, terminated by the town of Bangor, the right of the 
ſublime picture being occupied by the unbroken undulations of Angle- 
ley, and the left by Snowdon and his lordly aſſociates. 


At the diſtance of about two miles weſtward, in the church of Llax 
I:/tyn, antiquaries will find a precious morſel ; an antient tombſtone 
of curious workmanſhip, and generally ſuppoſed to have been that of 
jn, the patron faint; but it is evidently the produce of a much 
later Wan The figure of a man, depicted in a ſacerdotal habit, 
the paſtoral ſtaff, and other official infignia, denote it to have been 
eroded to the memory of ſome dignified eccleſiaſtic ; and, though 
much defaced, the words Gryfydd ap Gwilym are ſtill legible, 


About the ſame diſtance, north from Llangord, is the ſite of the old 
Britiſh ſortification, Din Sy{wwy, perhaps exploratory fort, moſt hap- 
pily ſituated for that purpoſe, the track of our antient invaders from 
the north, being, for a vaſt diſtance, within the eye; it was theſe 
ſwarming nations that formed the armada in the reign of Owen Groy- 
nedd, the repulſe of which Mr. Grey bas ſo happily verſified from the 
proſe tranſlation of the late Rev. Mr. E. Evans: 


Big with hoſts of mighty name, 
« Squadrons three againſt him came.“ 


Near this impregnable poſt is the Britiſh Tarpeian rock, Nant y 
dihenydd, the cliff or chaſm of deſtruction; and ſuggeſted, perhaps, b 


its precipitous fituation. Din Sy/wy is one of the ſeveral HE 4 
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While Nature revels, nor a voice is mute, 
The flock, the feather'd throat, and rural flute.* 
Vales ! where of yore, Pomona loy'd to play, 
And bade her leafy folds exclude the day— 
Bright Fair ! again in ſhowers of bloom deſcend, 
And teach the fruitful branches how to bend. 

Ye ſcenes of ruſtic joy where ſhepherds ſtray, 
And ſeek the ſhades, or ſhare the tepid ray; 
While hid from ken profane the group advance, 
The ring is form'd, and Fauns and Fairies dance 
While jocund Pan with glee paternal plays, 

And leads with antic ſtep the frolic maze. 


In days when outrage occupied the hour, 
When law and juſtice bent the knee to power ; 
The chieftain's ſafety was the moated wall, 
The hero's helmet and the crowded hall ; 


called by the name of Arthur's Round Table, Bwrdd Arthur, that Mo- 
narch ſenſibly adopting the circle to prevent difficulties on that mot 
important of all ſubjects—precedence. 


It appears (by an ode of Sefayn) that in the reign of Edward III. 
this place was one of the reſidences of the afiluent and hoſpitable 
Tudur ap Gronwy, of Penmynydd and Tre 'r Caftell : 


« Deuwn Benmynydd ufydd ofwy, 
* Dinas dan fi. Diner 


_ We go, willingly, 
To the feſtive domes of Penmynydd and Din Sylzoy. 


Penmynydd was the antient abode of the Royal Family of Tudor.—- 
Halle, 3 of Catherine of France, dowager of Henry V. 
ſays, © Who beyng young and luſtye, folowyng more her owne appe- 
tyte than frendely confaill, and regardyng more her private aifeciion 
then her open honour, toke to huſband privily (in 1428) a goodly gen- 
tylman, and a beautiful perſon, garniged with manye godly gyſtes 
both of nature and of grace, called Owen Texther, a man brought turth 
and come of the noble lignage and auncient lyne of Cadwalader, the 
laſte kynge of the Brizonnes.” (Halle's Chr. 41.) This match, important 


in its conſequences, reſtored the Hritiſi race of princes to this kingdom. 


* Pib-gorn, ſhepherd's pipe, the parent of wind inſtruments, and 
all in uſe among the ſhepherds in Angleſey. 


Then roſe Tar R Cas TELL“ o'er its wide domain, 


And every Muſe to Gronwy pour'd the ſtrain; 
For though the field of war alone was fame, 
The milder virtues dignified his name. 


Below, where riots now th' encroaching wave, 
The dauntleſs hero gaſp'd—expir'd the brave; 
When Egbert+ pour'd the fierce invading band, 
But found the warrior's ſword in. Merfyn's hand, 


* 'This antient caſtellated manſion, aſter having long been the abode 
of the deſcendants of Marchudd, Lord of Uwch Dulas, in Denbighſhire, 
was at length conveyed into the family of Moſtyn by the marriage of 
Evan ap Adam ab Torwwerth Ddu of that houſe, with Augharad, heireſs of 
Ednyſed ap Tudur, of Trecaftell. It was afterwards 7 by the 
late Mr. Hugh Davies, and is now the property of Mrs. Owen, his 
niece and heireſs, relict of Richard Owen, of Syby/ldir, Eſq. 

Here lived in a ſtyle of magnificent hoſpitality, in the 13th century, 
Sir Tudur ap Gronwy. | 


* 'Trafn Tre 'r Caſtell feddgell fyddgar.” 
Monody on Sir Tudur, by G. ap M. ap D. 
The ſupport of the plentiful mead cellar of Trecaftell. 


The King (Edward I.) hearing that Sir Tudxr had aſſumed the honor 
of knighthood without his permiſſion, called him to account for ſo 


extraordinary a procedure; Sir Indur replied, that by the laws of the 
| Round Table he had a right to do fo, having the three requifites—firſt, 


he was a gentleman—ſecondly, he had an ample fortune—and, thirdly, 
as to his proweſs, he was ready to fight any man, be he whom he would, 
that was hardy enough to diſpute it. The king, admiring the dignit 
of his manner, confirmed to Sir Tzd4zr the honor he had fo juſtly at- 
ſumed, and fo well deſerved, — Hun, Hift. 


Sir Tudur was one of the great proprietors who, holding their eſtates 
in capite, did homage to Edward Prince of Wales, at Cheſter, the 29th 
of Edward I. His three ſons were, in their time, ſtiled the three Tem- 
poral Lords of Angleſey, viz: Ednyfed of Tre 'r Caſtell, Grontuy of 
Penmynydd, and Rhys of Arddreiniog. The three ſpiritual being the 
3 of Angleſey, the Preſident of Holyhead, and the Prior 
of Penmon. | | 


+ On this demain is ſuppoſed to have been fought, in 818, the © fore 
battle of Llanfaes,” as Caradic of Liangarfan calls it; and this event, 
like that of Battlefield in Shropſhire, between Henry IV. and the 
ont Hotſpur, ſeems to have given name to the — ; Egbert, the 

'eſt Saxon, having invaded Wales with a great army, ravaged the 
country even unto Snowdon, took poſſeſſion of the ifle, and called it 
Angleſey (Anęlorum Injula) but was foon driven out of it by Merfyn 
Frych, who had married EHu, heireſs of North Wales, daughter of 


Cynan Tindacthwy, fon of Khedri Moctwyneg, King of Wales, vo 2 
e 


* 
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Who led with vengeful arm the patriot hoſt,” t. 
And drove th* invading Saxon from the coaſtj—g—- 
Than fields of blood now happier proſpects riſe, 
And Vegetation ope's her dewy eyes ; 

His hundred hands a new Briareus wields, 


And Plenty laughs on long-negleQed fields, +... : + 


With all the future glowing in her breaſt, 
There England's royal daughter choſe to reſt, 
On Menai's ſhelly margin ſought repoſe, + 
When life ſhould draw its troubles to a cloſe ; 
And there, directed by a huſband's care, 
The roof MonasTic* roſe, and frequent prayer; 


ſided at Penrhyn; Lewis Man, in his ode to Sir William Gryffydd, of 
that houſe, in 1500, ſays, that the ponderous arms of Merfyn Frych were 
in the great hall there, and the curious antiquary of 1800 will, per- 
haps, /erzouſly regret that they are not to be found. 


From Rhoderic the Great, ſon of Merfyn and EHllt, the Joneses of 
Plas Gwyn Pentraeth derive their deſcent, now repreſented by Paul 
Panton, Eſq. ; his maternal grandfather, Wm. Jones, Eſq. being the laſt 
heir male of this line, from Einion ap Geraint, Lord of Pentrgeth, dif- 
tinguiſhed by A chevron between three roſes argent, in a field gules. 
the lovers of Britiſh literature the name of Panton will always be dear x 
to this family they are peculiarly indebted; and the opportunity of 
acknowledging it will always be gratifying. EL | 


* « Hard unto Beaumariſh lieth Llanfazes, a famous religious houſe, 
in times paſt, of the friars' minors, unto whom the Kings of England 
ſhewed themſelves very bountiful patrons, as well in regard of the 
friars' holineſs, who there converſed, as alſo becauſe (that I may ſpeak 


out of the public records of the kingdom) were buried a daughter of 


King John, a ſon of a King of the Danes, the bodies #Mfo of the Lord 
Clifford, and other knights and ſquires, who, in the time of the noble 
and renowned Kings Eogland, were {lain in the wars againſt the 
Welſh.” — Camden. TY 
But the circumſtance that will, perhaps, more than any other, in- 
duce genius and intellect to tread theſe once hallowed floors is, that 
they cover the remains of Grad Gryg, the able opponent of Da- 
fydd ap Gwilym (the Britiſh Ovid) as appears from Gad. Mono- 
dy, written by his generous rival: | . 
« 'T6ſt o chwedl, gan ddyn edlaes 
% Rhoi”nghor, llawn fynor, Llanfaes 
« Gymain (du oer gem ei deurudd) 
O gerdd ac a roed i guddq” 


; 2 422 . Llanfaes! 
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Now Harveſt's annual treaſure fills the dome 
That once reſounded with the rites of Rome! 


Llanfaes! thy crowded choir contains, 
Ah, hapleſs tale! the Bard's remains, 
Each exe look'd down, with dewy lid, | 
When Mona's tuneful ſon was hid. 
All that now remains is the chapel, which has long been made uſe 
of as a-barn : 
« How many Hearts have here group cold, 
« That ſleep theſe mould'ring tombs among? 
„Hoy many Beads have here been told? 
Ho many Matins here been ſung? 
* On this rude ſtone, by time long broke, 
„think 1 fee ſome pilgrim kneel, - : 
«© I think I ſee the center ſmoke, | 
I think L hear the ſolemn peal. 


% But here no more ſoft mufic floats, 
No holy anthems chaunted now; 

« All's huſtyd, except the ring-dove's notes, 
Low murm'ring from yon beechen bough.” 


This monastery, erected by Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, over the grave of 
his Princeſs Joan, “ whoſe pleaſure it was,” as Caradoc expreſſes it, 
to be here buried, was conſecrated in 1240 by Hozve!, Biſhop of Ban- 
gor. and in a few years afterwards-burnt in the inſurrection of Mader, 
a relation of the laſt prince; but Edward II, pitying the ſufferings of 
the brotherhood, remitted the taxes due to him. e Friars, in the 
war of Glyzadwr, having ſhewn a diſpoſition favorable to that chieſtain, 
Henry IV. plundered the place, flew ſome of the brothers, and impri- 
ſoned the remainder, but afterwards liberated them, and made reſtitu- 
tion, — Henry V. to prevent deſection in future, altered the eſtabliſh- . 
ment, reducing the number of the native Friars to two, the other fix 
to be Engliſh. At the Diſſolution, Henry VIII. fold it; the rectory of 
Llanfaes, farm of Cremlyn Monach, and the tythes and lands belongin 
to it, to one of his courtiers. The family of Whyte, now extinct, at- 
terwards became poſſeſſed of it, and built a reſpectable houſe, which 
has ſince been enlarged and moderniſed, and the grounds much im- 
prone At preſent it is one of the ſeats of Sir Robert Williams, Bart. 
M. P. for the county of Carnarvon. 


Over an arched gateway erected in 1623, are ſtill to be ſeen the arms 
of Collwyn ap Tagno, Lord of Efionydd and Ardudeuy (Sable a chevron, 
between three jon de liz argent) Founder of one of the Fifteen Tribes 
of North Wales, and anceſtor of the laſt refident family. From Colluyn 
likewiſe was the intrepid Sir Howell y Fruyall (or of the Ax) who made 
to diſtinguiſhed a figure at the battle of Poitiers. Io Goch alludes to 
his taking the French King priſoner. in the following figurative line: 

„Pan rodded . — —. 
« Y firwyn yn mhen Brenhin Fraingc.“ 

The Black Prince (Edward III.) ſeems to have been ſo ſenſible of 
Howe!'s ſervices, that he knighted him on the field of battle, gave him 
the rent of the Dee-mills;Zat Cheſter for life, and the conſtableſhip of 
the caſtle of Criccieth (where he afterwards reſided) added his battle- 

ax 
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We hie where BAroN-HILL+ attracts the Muſe, 
The ſunny glades, the brow, and varying views 
Iſles, towns, the riſing hills, the ſpreading bay, 
The Muſe, delighted, owns the grand diſplay ; 
Here Flora ſmiles, and flowers of every hue 
Their glowing petals ſpread, and drink the dew, 
Luxuriant riſe beneath her foſtering care, 

And ſhed their fragrance on the ambient air; 


ax to his coat of arms, and ordered that a meſs of meat ſhould be 
ler ved before it daily, for ever, to preſerve in memory the uncommon 
proweſs of its maſter, The King appointed eight 8 at eight- 
pence a day each, to guard the meſs, and fee it regularly ſerved beſore 
the ax: after the death of Howel, the meſs was given to the poor for 
his /oxt*s ſake, till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the eſtabliſh- 
ment was aboliſhed, 


From Co/l[wyn, the families deſcended are the Lords Liſburne and 
Newborough, Ellises of Y/fymllyz and Tai crocſon, Wynnes of Chwaer 
ddu, and t 6 Lloyds of Tregaean, repreſented by Robert Lloyd, Eſq. 
a captain in his Majeſty's navy, and an officer of diſtinguiſhed merit ; 
his father, Robert Lloyd of Gwnys, Eſq. having married the heireſs of 
the family of Prydderch of that houſe. —Sioz Brwynog, about 1550, 
concludes his monody on Rhydderch ap Rhys of Tregaean, with the 
tollowing exquiſite lines : | | | 

* Dalied Sion,“ da olud ſydd, 
* Dregaean yn dragywydd.“ 

By heirs female from Collwyr, the Vaughans of P/4s ken, are re- 
pe ented by Sir Thomas Moſtyn, Bart. ; the Bodwrdas of Bodwrda, 
2 the iſſue of the late Glynn Wynne-and Hugh Hughes, of Bodrwyn, 

ſqrs. ; the Griffiths of Tan y bwich, by —— Oakly, jun. Eſq.; the 
Wynnes of Lianwnda, by Richard Garnons, jun. Eſq. ; the family of 
Hafodgregog, by the Hugheses of . and the branch united to 
the family of Venn Collwyn, by Sir Robert Howel Vaughan, Bart. ; 
and the families of Bodvel and Madryn, by the repreſentatives of the 
late William Lewis of Llyſaulas, Eſq. From Colo z alſo were the 
Vaughans of the Brook ( Tres yr afon) a family of She conſideration 
in the hiſtory of Beaumaris. 


+ The original manſion of Lord Bulkeley's anceſtors, in Wales, was 
Court Marr, in Cafile-fireet, Beaumaris, They afterwards built the 
houſe called O{d Place, and reſided there till the reigu of James J. 
when Sir Richard Bulkeley, being in great favor with Prince Henry 
(eldeſt ſon of that Monarch built Baroz-kill for his reception, when 
on his way to Ireland, where the King (his father) intended to ſend 
him as Viceroy ; but the untimely death of the young Prince ſo at- 
fected Sir Richard, that he gave up his original and magnificent plan, 
and contented himſelf with what was then completed tor his family 
ſeat. The houſe has fince been enlarged and greatly improved by its 
preſent poſſeſſor, under the direction of Mr. S. Wyatt. 


John ap Rhydderch ap Rhys, ſon of the deceaſed. 
B 2 
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Here warblers“ carol on the bending ſpray, 
The Dryads gambol, and the Satyrs play 


Through wilds of foliage and the peaceful groves, 


Haunts of the Muſe, the leiſure hour ſhe loves; 
For Art and Nature here their beauties blend, 
And Taſte and Bulkeley for the palm contend. 


Vet here the thoughtful Clio ſtops the gay, 
And ſhews the little ſpace} where greatneſs lay: 
Ye ſorrowing race! by Life's afflictions preſt, | 
For whom a day ſhall riſe in glory dreſt! 
And ye who walk Probation's gentler way, 
Who paſs without a ſtorm your placid day ! 
And ye who baſk in Fortune's brighteſt blaze, 
May pauſe to think and profit while ye gaze! | 


* „Mae adar gwlad baradwys, 
& Au ton glaer, ar y twyn glwys; 
« Au cyd-gaingc, yn gwau coed-gerdd, 
Hyd y coed, yn hudo cerdd.” 
| D. a G. 


Through all the grove the feather'd race devote 
To Heaven the ſong, and ſwell the varied throat; 
They bid the Muſe in uniſon rejoice, | 
And join her dulcet notes to Nature's voice. 


I In Baron-hill grounds, at alittle diſtance north-eaſt of the houſe, is 
the ſione coflin (Cif#faen) lately brought there from a brook (where it 
had long been uſed as a trough for watering horſes) near the ſubjacent 
monaſtery, and ſuppoſed to be that in which- were depoſited the re- 
mains of Joan, Princeſs of North Wales. Cambria is indebted to this 
lady for having more than once efſectually held the olive branch be- 
tween her huſband and father, and more eſpecially at that deſperate 
criſis; when the King (her father) was in the very heart of the country 
as an enemy, as appears from the following extract :— 
At this time 4 the King (John) paſſing the river of Conway, 
encamped there by the river fide, and ſent part of his army, with 
guides of the country, to burn Bangor, which they did, taking Roipart 


the Biſhop priſoner, who was afterwards ranſomed for two hundred 
_ *\awwkes'; then the Prince, ſeeing all England and Wales againſt him, 
'»-, and a great part of his country won from him, thought it beſt to en- 


Yreat with the King, and thereupon he ſent Joan his wife (the King's 
daughter) to her father, to make a peace, who, being a diſcreet woman, 
found the means,” —Powell, 2663. 98580 
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The GazzN's attracting charms, the Muſe ſhall tell 
That all-inviting—ever-varying Mall, 
That checks, with pebbly beach, the preſſing tides 
Where Commerce, in her ſwelling canvaſs prides ; 
Where Mona's offspring ſeek teſtaceous* wealth, 
And every Zephyr brings the bloom of health ; 
Here, Britain's ſafety, Glory's tempting car, 
Inſpire the martial mind to dare the war; 
The taQtic page, with prying eyes explore 
To ſcare the raſh invader from the ſhore— 
Here ſchool-boys crowd to face the fancied foe, 
And little breaſts with hoſtile ardour glow ; 
The war in miniature—the mimic boy 
The bloodleſs battle—and the hour of joy— 
The Muſe beholds ! and, in the bright preſage, 
The Marlboroughs, Nelſons, of the riſing age; 
And though no phalanx fall, no heroes die, 
Yet Beauty darts around the conquering eye, 
Through pleas'd platoons the graceful footſteps bend, 
And evening ſuns on tales of love deſcend. 


Here earth is loaded with a maſs of wall, 
The proud inſulting badge of Cambria's fall, 


* In this channel, the large oyſters called the Pexmon, are taken by 
the dredge, a great quantity of which are pickled annually, and ſent 
to different parts of the kingdom, in ſmall neat calks conſtructed for 
the purpoſe. . | 


In an old plan of Beaumaris, there appears a wind-mill on the emi- 
nence between the green and the friary, and its removal is a matter of 
general regret, the neighbourhood, and particularly the poor, being 
always diſtreſſed, in the ſummer months, by the difficulty and addi- 
tional expence of having their corn ground at Aber and other places. 


Near this ſpot, at the end of Llangoed lane, was fixed in a wall, a 
ſtone, with a head of Sr. Francis, the patron of the adjoining monaſ- 
tery, carved thereon, and to which our anceſtors were obliged to make 
obeiſance as they paſſed, or pay a fine to the Monks.—P. G. MSS. 


+ This caſtle is the laſt of the three great fortreſſes erected by Ed- 
ward I.; on the conqueſt of Wales in 1295, he fixed upon this ſpot 
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By haughty Edward rais'd ; and every ſtone 
Records a ſigh, a murder, or a groan, 


with a view of ſurrounding it with a fofe, for. the double purpoſe of 
defence, and bringing ſmall craſt to unload their cargoes under its 
walls, by a canal; part of which, called Z/yz y Green, was, till lately, 
remaining, | | 

Within the caſtle js an area or ſquare of 190 feet, with obtuſe cor- 
ners; on the right is the chapel, an admirable piece of maſonry, and 
the only intire part of the building ; oppoſite to the ſouth-eaſt en- 
trance is the great hall, 70 feet long and 23 broad, having a range of 
five elegant windows, and forming a. front that (its turreted angles ex- 
cepted) has rather a modern appearance: and though, upon the whole, 
a fortreſs of prodigious magnitude, yet its low ſituation, and the great 
diameter of its nearly-circular towers, takes off confiderably from its 
height and appearance. „ z 


The ſtyle of architecture in Edward's different erections, is rather 
Aſiatic than Gothic, a taſte which he probably acquired in his excur- 
fions to the Holy Land; he found the land upon which he built in 
poſſeſſion of the poſterity of Cweryd* £4 Rhys Goch, Finion ap Mere. 
dydd, Gryffydd ap Evan, and Einion ap Tegeryn ; theſe he removed 
excambins : the firſt to Bodlewyddan, in Flintſhire, where their deſcen- 
dants (the Humphreyses) reſided till lately; to the other three he gave 
lands in the townſhips of Erianalltt and Tre r dd6l, free from rent and 
ſervice, and beſtowed their poſſeſſions on the corporation. In this 
tranſaction, the King ſeems to have been juſt ; but how he came by the 
lands which he gave in exchange, does not appear.— P. G. MSS. 

So effecually did Engliſh policy operate to the excluſion of the na- 
tives from theſe ſtrong holds, and the towns which gradually grew 
near them, that in a rental of the borough rty, taken fo lately as 
1608, I find but ſeven. Britiſh names, and one burgage, deſcribed as 
ſome little time before, in the tenure of Groxwwy ap Evan, welſhman, 
perhaps the only native reſident at the time. 


The hiſtory of theſe fortreſſes is a continued ſeries of oppreſſion and 
irritation : in a ſkirmiſh between the garriſon and the country people, 


* Grveryd ap Rhys Goch, Founder of one of the Fifteen Tribes, refided at C or, in Talebolion, 
the tenements adjoimng being ſtill called after his ſons and grandſons, as Guvely Hutzwel, Groely M 9 
Xe. I find but one family exiſting in the male line from GTveryd-the Foulkeses, of G ron ; 
leading branch of the H of Bodleweyddan, and the Lloyds of Lig te and Gtoaredoy, having 
of late years become extinck. By heirs female the Wynns of Bodezoryd are m—_ Stanley, 
Egg. jun. of Adderley ; and the iffue of the Rev. E. Hughes off Cinme!, T. F. I nes and 
G. LL. Wardle of Hartheath, Efqrs. repreſenting another branch, ought to quarter, in order 
to preſerve the honorable bearing of d, which, according to authors, is Argent on a bend 
Sable, three liens“ heads caboched of the re true coat is, 
UG Grydde! ar dravoft du, yn y mae. - The anceſtors — being — Hualogion 

ice Triades) at the defeat of Sirzgi, the Iriſh Rover, at Cerrig Gwzyddel, in A Ide coat 
of Fdnyfed chan, Gules a chevron ermine, between three x > xs heads couped, is x fimilar 
inft-uce, a diſtinction bravely acquired in the war againſt Rundolph, of Cheſter. 


+ On « farm of this vame, and in this neighbourhood, were born three brothers of the name of Morris, 
men of worth, and of uncommon abilities. The Rev. Gronzwy Oxwen, in his on Lewis Morris, 
Eid. (one of the moſt perfect competitions in this language of modern times) has the lines; 

© doo 1 
gwacdd mil, er mon, 

« Ni adfer ner umſer ces.” 
Nor Heaven revokes the deftin*d hour, 


Though prayer sſcends 
Te kl and Mona 8 


This gentleman, to much general and uſeful leaming, added à critical knowledge in the antiquities, lan» 
guage, and poetry, of antient Britain. 


* 
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The Muſe of Britain, ſuff ring at its birth, 

Exulting ſees it crumbling to the earth. 

Ah! what avails it that the lordly tower 

Attracts the thoughtleſs ſtare and vacant hour! 

If ev'ry Bard with indignation burns, 
When to the tragic tale“ the eye returns; 

If for his haunted race, to diſtant times, . 
There's ſtill reſerv'd a vengeance for his crimes. 


The Muſe, delighted, owns a happier fate, 
When no portcullis ſhuts the guarded gate, 
When walls that echoed to the plaints of woe 
Repeat the milk-maid's ſong, the cattle*s low 


on a market day, called the Black Fray ( fran ddu yn y Bewmares ) 
Dates ap Evan ap Howell, of Liwydarth, Eſq. is ſaid to have fallen ; 
and, however gratifyitlg it be to the reſlecting mind to ſee theſe 
enormous maſſes in a ſtate of dilnpidation, and totally uſeleſs as to their 
original deſign, it is at the ſame time a matter of ſome regret, that 
their ſtructure is ſuch as will always refiſt every idea of converting 
them to any uſeful purpoſe of rational exiſtence, —See Appendix. 


*The moſt effeQual of the means reſorted to by Edward, for ſe- 
curing the ſubmiſſion of his new ſubjects, was the extirpation of the 
Bards,  Senfible of the influence which this order of men had on the 
public mind, they were, by 

% Edward's cruel ſword, confign'd 
To laughter all.” D. ddu Feddyg. 
On dreary Arvon's ſhore — lie, 
« Smear'd with gore, and ghaſtly pale: 
% Far, far aloof th' affrighted ravens fail : 
« The famiſh'd eagle ſcreams and paſſes by, 
« Dear loſt companions of my tuneful art.“ 


|, Gray. | 

And the ſyſtem ſeems to have been acted upon, though, perhaps, 
with leſs rigour, after the death of the bardicide; for, ig the reign of 
Henry IV. Rhys Goch, ſpeaking of Gryffydd Lizwyd, ſays 


* goreu Bardd a waharddwyd.“ 
'The beſt of Bards is interdicted, 


Of late it has become faſhionable to doubt this am other hiſto- 


rical facts : but what is to become of the teſtimony of Sir John Wynn, 
and the ſtrains of the ſufferers ? 


+ © With me in dreadful harmony they join, 
« And weave with bloody hands the tilue of thy line.” 


* 


Gray. 
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And where th' embattled legion erſt was drawn; 
Exulting Reaſon feaſts upon the Lawn.* 


And-here the Muſe, with Fancy's lucid eye, 
Sees Cambria crowd, contending courſers fly, 
The victor's triumph, and the general glee, 
And Mona glory in her mn RoopkR. 


From Fancy's fairy realms the Muſe recedes, 
To AccApRNMLͤOIH roots and Claſſic ſhades; 
The ſcene that now on recollection pours, 

The joys of infant years and thoughtleſs hours, 
O Virtuous Hughes! if from the world of bliſs 
Thy ſpirit hovers o'er thy care in this, 


* On this extenſive piece of paſture, fertilization might be carried to 
its utmoſt pitch, highly favorable as the greater part of it is to irrigation, 


+ The race-courſe at Cheſter.— The day (and perhaps not diſtant 
may arrive when the youth, beauty, and wealth, of the neighbourin 
counties, will be ſeen collected at a race on the lower Lawn; an 
ſurely no ſpot holds out more'inducements to an annual Jubilee of this 
nature: its gentle undulation of ſurface, proximity to the town, and 
its whole extent being commanded by two noble galleries formed by 
the citadel and outworks of the caſtle, are uncommon advantages, 
while its interior furniſhes a bowling-green and five's-court ; the town, 
one of the beſt ball-rooms* in the principality, and the morning may 
be amuſed by a regatta on the Mena. 


In the rental before-mentioned there appears the following arti- 
cle, highly creditable to the Corporate Body of that day : 


„% Rowland Thickenes did heretofore pay the yearly rent of xx4 for 
a ſellar and barke-houſe, near the Caſtle Ditch, whereupon the free- 
ſchool is built; and, in conſideration the ſame is converted to foe 
good a work, there is noe rent to bee anſwered out of the ſame.” 


* On the ſite of this building ſtood the old Town-hall, built in 1563, under which were the flocks and 
the red ducking-chair, and near it ſtood the pillory. It is a pl proof of morality, that the 
conſtant exhibition in terrorem of theſe inſtruments of civic juſtice, is no longer » William Phlylip 
pointedly alludes to this chair, and to the garrulity of his neighbours, in the i or 
epigram 2 

«« Chwi 'r eu 

2 3-7" = bn 

„ F'ch bernir, a ch bai 

* Gyda r gair i r gadair goch. 


Ye vixen dames neighbours? peſt, 
Unleſs your t Leg fre + mover 
Know thee ith all your alta) your fate 
Is the red chair degrading ſeat. 


RS © & 
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Still beams benignant on the dome? deſign d., 
To rear the virtues in the riſing mind-—- 


1er 
3 188 2411 


Still leads, with friendly hand, their future years, 

And ſtrews with flowery ſweets the “ vale of tears... 
Then, Hope, to regions of eternal dar, 
Shall waft, on ſeraph wings, this grateful ux. 


* 


an DEE WOU 700 876-9100] 05:0 
Now, Muſe, aſcend the ſylvanj ſummits ga 
That tower above the townf—the valley Bay- 


* Mr. David Hughes, the beneficent-founder, was born about the 
middle of the ſixteenth century, in a coftage (bow in ruins). on the 
farm of Glan y gers, in the pariſh of Llan Tre Saint, leſey : he left 
the iſland — in life, in a very humble ſtation; and; by the prudence 
and propriety of his conduct, made a decent fortune in England, the 
princi al art of which (having no family) he difpoſett of in erecting 
and liberally endowing this ſchool in 1603, and the alnis-houſe in 1613, 


wr anon 
1 Pine, fr, and branching palm, + 

A ſylvan ſcene | and as Np apr Ne. 3 pot 4 

„Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre i. nr 

* Of ſtatelieſt view.“ el. 


To thoſe who admire Nature in her various combinationg, theſe 
ſummits will furniſh: a; feaſt, a coup de geil, — 4 perhaps, without a 
rival ; they are approached by various walks, that wind through a lux- 
uriance of ſhade, impervious even to the blaze of noon; at the bat- 
tery, the day opens abruptly, and with enchanting effe&; the town of 
Beaumaris, No its highly-cultivated vicinity, is immediately under the 
eye; eaſtward, the bay, ſtretching from 'Pexmon to the leſſer Fenmaen, 
is broken only by the bold promontory of Orms head, ſeemingly; infu- 
lated by the eſtuary of the Conwy : The tracts called Crevadyn Deg o 
fylche (decem incilia in montibus) with Pertmatn mawr, forming three re- 
gular gradations to Exyri (Snowdonia) octupy, with” a continuation-of 
the ridge, the fore-ground in this es proſpect, tilt it is ter- 
minated on the ſouth. by the cliffs of C˖πƷu Idwal, while the towers of 
Penrhyn, riſing with dignity above the ' vetierable oaks that ſurround 
op appear to much advantage on the fertile flope that 'approaches 
the Meuai. "4 | | 5 #1 yh 
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1% And, at this daie there is à trimme towne. in that ile, called 


Beaumariſh.”—Caradec. 


Edward L, in 1295, built the caftle (and the-caſtle was the parent of 
the town) in a place called Bonsver marſh, and gave it the name of 
Beaumaris, compounded of the French words bean (fair) and marais 
(marſh). The Engliſh, for ſome time after the conqueſt, affected. to 
call both perſons and places by French names, as Beauclerk, De- la- mere, 
&c. ; and it may, after all, be the Lavin Bimaris, for Horace calls 
Corinth Bimaris Corinthus (Hor. lib. 1, 0. 7.) from the meeting of 
tides near the place. | 5 * 
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Lil 4. $a 1 ' 3 SS , By 3 
Where now, unheeded, lies the heap of ſtones, 
The altar's ruin, and the mould'ring bone 


1 * 1 > 7 
5 1 37 $3333 114 291 4 3 


Its u certainly more appropriate antiently than at preſen 
ſor che Manet dat ad lead way nde the-ſea'? within, 
the two laſt centuries that; element appears to have made Nee 
ravages on this ſhort—a' MS document, written temp: James I. h 
the under-written paragraph at the head of a liſt of Niforent parcels 
of land, with their annual value, and among them the following, of 
which there are not now the leaſt traces : | | 

« A cerfaiw/partel of land on the ſea ſhore, extending from a place 
called q Air (the point), towards Cerrig gzoydde! (the park) unto. - 
the ſea.” ” v.. CP OY CIS EASE. FBI. ONS Ins FE, N * 

« All the King's fiſh-yard of Limetyln beneath Beaumaris, until 
Ferryman's Wharf, with the appurtenances:” Tx 
A certain paſture upon the ſea ſhore, between the ſaid wier cal- 
led Lime ſylu, and the bouſe of the fryers of LZlazfacs.” 1 
The fite af à wier and filh-yard at Ofmond's Air. 
% Heuſter's wier, below the Britiſh brook '(A4fen:y felin.”) 7, 
% But by reaſon of the quantity of inhabitants, the decay of houſes, 
the great mortality of late years, and other ſad accidents, the premiſes 
amount not to ſo much as before.” e ite | | 

The inhabitants of Beaumaris will probably be ſurpriſed to find the 
following, among the favours and privileges granted to their anceſtors, 
DEE 
„bat they ſhall have a free priſon in the caſtle,” _ SEE 
That no Jews mall dwell there.” ü 0d Sed} en 
That if any of the ſaid burgeſſes die, teſtate or inteſtate, their 

roods ſhall not be confiſ dated to the King, but their heirs ſhall have 
z At -b | 

That Beaumaris was 2 place af conſiderable traffic about a century 
and a half ago, is evident from the tokens“ (of which I have two in 
-my. poſſeſſion) circulated by its opulent tradeſmen, as ſubſtitutes for 
copper coin, and which were common. at that time in trading towns. 
It is likewiſe, confirmed by old Sir John Wynn's mode of deſcribing 
the-iubabitants of the three towns—< the Lawyers of Carnarvon, 
Merchants of Beaumaris, and the Gentlemen of Conway.” —Sir John's 
mind was, probably, a little biaſed in fayor of the geatility of Conway, 
by the reſidence at a branch of his own family ( Tyiwyth Sion ap Mere- 
duda) in the Plas matur there; and, to thoſe who admire the taſte and 
decorations of 1585, that huge houſe will be a treat, the founder having 
been laviſh in ornament and the diſplay of family atchievements. 


This great branch (Hanes of Grwydir) of the deſcendants of Gryf- 
£44 ap Cynan, Prince of North Wales, is repreſented in the female line 
by the Dake of Ancafier ;/ in the male, by Sir W. W. Wynne, Bart. ; 
and of this ſtock. are the Wynnes of Notiel (now Lord Headly) the 
Griffiths of Tryfan, the Owens of Syby//dir, and the Wynnes of Pen- 
gWvera.—In the female line, the Lloyds of Rkiwaecdeg are repreſented 


dy W. LI. Doulben, Eſq.; the Gwynnes of Hirdrefarg, by the iſſue of 


England; Ben. Jones, Worſley ; on the reverſe, the town coat; around it, in Peaumaris ; 


no date; * Lion of Scotland is not in che quanterings, it was probably coined before the acceffion 
0 R. Lloyd, 


The ſoil once ſoften'd by Contrition's eyes 
On all that's mortal of Sr. Mzugan* lies, Bo 


R. Lloyd, Ef „; the Wynnes of Glen 'r fon, by J. Williams, Eg. 
and the Lloyds of Ceſelgyfarch, by Robert Lloyd, of Beaumaris, Eſq. 
It is a ſingular circumſtance, that theſe families, in general, do not 
bear the coat of their founder —Gnules, three lions paſſant, in pale 
argent, armed azure, but „ — ſon, Owen 7 — 
eagles diſplayed in feſi or, 1 Headly excepted, who bears the [: 
charge 40 2 7% l fold nike, er n 


* In a ſield near the new battery, tetianted by Mrs. Williams of 
Bodaſon, is the ſite of the chapel: occupied by Meugan hin, ap Cyndaf, 
gur 0 'r Ital, -Bonedd y Saint. 

Before the building of the chapel of St. Mary, or the chawntry of our 
lady of Beaumaris, as it was called, this was the chapel of eaſe to Llan 
Degfan ; when that took place, it was gradually; deſerted, fell into 
decay, and there are now no remains of it. There ve: tango Ah 
feſtival or wake kept here annually, on the Saint's-day (Sept. 25) bu 
it has, for ſome years, been diſcontinued. 1 e 4 

A chauntry conſiſts of ſalaries or 'yearly maintenance to one or more 
prieſts, to ſay maſs daily for the ſouls of the deceaſed founders and 
their friends (Heylin's Eccle. Hi.) and for the ſupport of this, Saint 
Mary's fields (Cae Mair) and other property; was appropriated; - 

The chapel conſiſts of three iles : the uorth, called St. Mary's Cha- 
pel; and the ſouth, that of St. Nicholas. There were antiently two 
galleries: one in the north ile (ſtill remaining) for the common bur- 
geſſes and apprentices; and the other at the welt end, acroſs the-whole 
building, for the lower ſcholars of the free-ſchoot. In the chancel is 
an elegant tomb of gypſum or alabaſter, with recumbent figures, 17 1 
here, at the diſſolution, from the neighbohring monaſtery ; but, as the 
arms painted on the pendant ſhields hich farround it are obliterated, 
it is impoſſible to gueſs for whom it was erected. The families of Gryf- 
had and Tudor at the ſame time removed the memorials of their an- 
ceſtors to their reſpective pariſh churches; the firſt to Llandegai, and 
the latter to Penmynydd. _ © © c 8 

In the veſtry adjoining were interred, the remains of * Beatrix 
Herbert, daughter of that mirror of chivalry, the Lord Herbert of 
Chirbury, hiſtorian of Hen. VIII. and akewiſe thoſe of the Rev. Gron- 
oy Davies, whoſe epitaph (now defaced) concludes with a line that is 
worth preſerving— "4 | * 
Here lies learning, friendſhip, love; 

Here lies the innocence of the dove: 

Within this grave, and in this duſt, 

His ever-courteous body muſt 

Until the reſurrection he ; 3 

Then he ſhall live, and death ſhall die. 
On a plain ſtone, near the eaſt entrance into the church yard, is 
that of Meredith Davis, in the true ſtyle of Sternhold and Hopkins 


Who has been our pariſh clark 
Full one and thirty years, I fay, 
Muſt here, alas! Iye in the dark, 
Bemoan'd for ever and for aye. 


* - 

4 , - +4 
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Who blindly thought that Pain's inffictive rod 
Would lead the lonely Hermit to his Gd. 


Again, the active worth of Hughes appears, 
A bleſt As Lu (a) for the wreck of years 
If there (a) his views the opening mind engage, 
Here he ſupports the trembling limbs of age; 
His breaſt embrac'd within its godlike plan, 
At once the morn and evening hours of man! | 
And ye, who here his laſting bounty ſhare, 
Whoſe tranquil days decline without a care! 
If ſtill; as night ſhall cloſe, day greet your eyes, 
No grateful aſpirations reach the ſkies, _ 
Indignant Heaven beholds you with a frown, 
Nor gives the ingrate Life's immortal crown ! 


Now ſouthward, Muſe, on ſpreading pinions bend, 
A lefler Snowdon's“ verdant fides aſcend, 
That rears abruptly from the lucid deep, 

Its ſtoney apex o'er the craggy ſteep. 
The Landſcape's various charms the Muſe explores, 
The Druid haunts, and Mona's hallow'd ſhores, 


(a) Vide note, page 17. 


» This rock, called Craig y parc, is cloſe. to Mr. Robert Allen's 
— and affords a circular view, at once various, extenſive, and 
autiful. 


+ It would, perhaps, be an eaſy matter to prove, that the great 
body of men, known in different parts of the world by the dehgna- 
tion of Brackmans, Celles, and Druids, were members of one great ori- 
ginal ſociety, nearly in uniſon with reſpect to their leading principles : 
theſe were, the unity of the Deity his perfections and attributes—the 
tranſmigration and immortality of fouls—the origin of the world— 
and its tendency to diſſolution. 

Theſe tenets, 2 , coeval with the earlieft population, had been 
preſerved by theſe orders, unimpaired, through the revolutions of 

s, and their various emigrations. According to Heredeotzs, the doc- 
trine of the Mct-mjychoffs 2g e traced to a remote antiquity ; and 
the tenets, more peculiarly Druidical, as their veneration for the — 

an 


High Arfon ſoaring o'er the humbler ie. 


and miſtletoe (pren awyr) to a very early origin. It is therefore highly 
probable, that Druidiſm was brought into Britain by its primitive plan- 
ters; nor is there the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, that their ſyſtem was at 
all altered by the introduction of any thing derived from thoſe fertile 
and fanciful fources—the mythologies of Greece and Rome. 


The word Druid is derived from Derw (oak) though Pliny traces it to 
a Grecian word of the ſame ſfignification : it is, however, certain, that 
they held this tree in particular veneration, performed their cere 
nies in the receſſes of its groves, and generally dwelt beneath its ſa- 
cred branches. | 8 Sf Gre 

The cuſtom, which Kill prevails in many parts of England, of cut- 
ting the miſtletoe, and ſuſpending it to the cieling in houſes, is a relic 
of Druidiſm,—When the end of the year approached, the Druids march- 

ed with great ſolemnity po gather it, in order to preſent it to Jupiter, 

inviting all the world to aſſiſt at the ceremony in theſe words: The 
new-year is at hand; gather the Miſttetoe.” —The ſacrifices being 
ready, the prieſt aſcended the oak, and, with a golden hook, cut off the 
Miflleto, which was received in a white garment ſpread for that pur- 
Pore. | 

This part of the ceremony being ended, the victims (two white bulls, 
that never had been gon? were t forth, and offered up. to the 
Deity, with prayers that he would proſper thoſe to whom he had given 
ſo precious a boon. | ed | 

Of the Miſtletoe, thus gathered, they made a. potion, which 
adminiſtered as an antidote to all poiſons, and uſed as a remedy to 
prevent ſterility. „ 8 y *, 1 


In Mona, the Druids, gradually retreating from every of 
Britain, were in hopes of — — from the — 

Romans, who, Strabo ſays, hated them: it was here that Szetonius 

his hardy veterans were appalled with a ſpecies of warfare that was new 

even to them, whoſe avocation it ſeemed to be to find foes or make | 
them Mulicbre, &c. faxaticum n, a troop of viragoes and ma- : 
niacs, — about like furies, brandiſhing fire-brands, and pouring 


out on the violators of their groves the dreadful execrations.— 
Rowland's M. A. 


Such was the Druidiſm of the antients: in that of the moderns, 
among other benevolent and patrivtic tenets, there is one, which it is 


5 impoſſible to contemplate without the higheſt gratification—the libe- 
1 rality with which it encourages and rewards exertion, for faving the 

ſufferers in caſes of ſhipwreck. | | 2 
t From groves, where Rome, affrighted, hear'd 


The Druid's oral ſtores ; 


1. Where immolation heap'd the pile, 
o A purer incense ſoars. 
e Now, brighter beams illume the ſhade, 
30 And Druids ruth to ſave, 
To bid the finewy arm extend, 
_ And ſtem tt o'erwhelming wave. 
of Iuo ſnatch from Fate, expiring life, 
- Their Godlike efforts tend; 
ad And fave, perhaps, for Britain's foes, 
ak A Huſband, Father, Friend! 
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| The winding Menai*—Damels mitred pile; | 


« Nis gwyr* namyn Duw, a dewinion byd 
« A 1 Dderwyddon 4 % 

«« O aerdorf, aurdorchogion _ 

t© Ein rhif yn Rhiwarth afon.” 


God onty, the wiſe ones of the world, 

And the indefatigable — a 
Knew the number of our golden chain'd warriors; 
At the river fide of R art d. | 


So ſung Cynddelw, the Powifian Bard, the Britiſh Homer, in 1160, 
when celebrating a ſeries of conflicts, and addrefling himſelf to one of 
his patrons, Madoc ap Meredydd, Prince of Powis. | 

* « Ymm Mön, am ael Menai teas et 
* by, gwyn i fyd, y fai.“ 
On ſhady Mona's ſacred fide; 
Where Menai rolls her ſaline tide, 
How bleſt my lot, could I though life abide. 


Of this Bard (Lewis Mexai) all that we know is, „that he was one of 
the expert Bards in tonge and cunynge graduated at the congreſs held 
in that Eleia of Cambria, Coed Edwyn, near Caerwys, in the county of 
Flint, the 10th of Elizabeth. | 


+ The Cathedral of Bangor was founded about 525, by Daniel, ſon 
of Dinothns, Abbot of Bangor is Coed, in Flintſhire, under the auſpices 
of Maclg urn Gwynedd, King of Wales, Founder of Penmon, Patron of 
Talie/in, and the moſt liberal Prince of his time, though much abuſed 
by Gildas, who calls him Ixſalarum Draco, becauſe he reſiſted the in- 
novations which Pope Gregory wiſhed to introduce into the Britiſh 
Church by means of Auguſtine, the Monk, and which gave rife to the 
denunciatory ode of Tallin | 


« Gwae r Offeiriad byd.” 


Here was antiently a pariſh church, built in 975 by King Edgar, 
fituate about 400 yards north-eaſt of the cathedral, and called Llazfair 
20" Frexiiz, Biſhop Skeffington, in Henry VIL's time, took it down, 
and repaired the preſent church with the materials. Here, likewiſe, 
near the fea ſhore, Tudar ap Gronwy, of Penmynydd and Tre r caftell, 
in Angleſey, founded a houſe of Black Friars, and was interred there 
in 1311. In the monody, quoted page 8, ate the following lines :— 


« Aml uwch grann oe bynt Fangor 

« Ym di-dyr, deigr am Dudur !” 

For Tudor, dead, the tears inceſſant flow, 
And Bangor ſuffers in the general woe! 


On the fite of this friary, Dr. Jeffery Glynn afterwards founded a 
iree-ichool, for the education of poor men's children, as his will ex- 
prefles, dated July 8, 15357. 


Ide da words in this quotatica form the lzyetd on he Drucal Metal, 


Thy towers Carnarvon*—triple ſummits,+ Lyn, 
That diſtant cloſe the vaſt and varied ſcene. | | 


* 
a 


* This neat and compact town, is the Ar ſonian capital, the N | 
of © xp Segontium, and the *birth-place of the unfortunate Ec 
ward II. F- | 7 (1 


The ſhrieks of death through Berkley's roofs that ring 
«« Shrieks of an 2 * en * Gray. 


Its caſtle is the moſt elegant and entire of the three great fortreſſes 
built by Edward I. on the fubjugation of the country, and from what- 


ever point jt is approached, has a ſtriking aud maguiticent effect. _ 
„* Ple mae Edwart, plum ydycht 


 « Gwr a wnat y Gaer yn wych : 
a — "a ddelw, pe W 
«,Wych yn rth, uwch y ; 
« 'Yateu yn fud habt yn ei — | | — 7 
Pan garreg dew yn gorwedd.” ER, Sir D. Treſor. 


Where ! ye now aftoniſh'd cry— | | 

Where does mighty Edward lie? Jud 

Ne that gave theſe ramparts birth, -. r 

When proſtrate Cambria lean'd on earth; 1 

Here pd his image, rais'd on high, | 

Attracts the thoughtful, curious eye; 

But he, long humbled from a throne, 

Far diſtant ut beneath a ſtone. 


As a proof of the progreſs of rational refinement, and the habits of 
lifferent a it may not be amiſs to mention here, that an order was 
ſfued, in the reign of Edward J. as hiſtory informs us, that the cham- 
ber of that Monarch ſhould be furniſhed with clean firaw every wert! 


+ Three beautiful and (from hence) uniform conic ſummits, of the 
Rerft ridge, in the 1 „ of Liyn. The Rivals, a name by which 
they are frequently called, ſeems to be the mere echo of the Britiſh 
'r eifl, but of very difſerent ſigniſication. 


The diſtrict extending from theſe hills to the confines of C 
formed, in the ninth century, the territories of Cilmyn droed du (or of the 
black leg) nephew to Merſyn Fryck (who defeated the Saxons at Llan- 
bac] and Founder of one of the Fifteen Tribes. Glynlkfor (his ſeat) 
continued to be that of his deſcendants till of late years, when Frances, 
daughter and heireſs of John Glynn, Eſq. beftowed it, with her per- 
on, on Thomas Wynn, of Bodzan, Eſq. grandfather to Lord Newbo- 
trough. From Cilmpx is deſcended, Sir Stephen Glynn, of Hawarden, 
Bart. the Glynns of London and Naz/le, the Lloyds of Maes y porth, 
and the H of Bodrwyn ; from him alſo were the Glynns of Llciar, 
Plaſnewydd, and Elernion, now extinct. 

Cilmyn bore quarterly 1 and 4, argent, ax cagle diſplayed with two 
heads ſable ; 2 and 3, argent, three fiery nas yp s; and on an 
</cutcheon furtout argent, a man's leg conped fable ; an allufion 


to his name. 
The cradle of this Prince is faid I 
R — 15 is to be 8 yeefuryed in the fanfly ,%.j—2.õ 
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Below, - amphibious Man, as whim prevails, . 
Trims up his little bark, and fpreads his fails ; 
Or, led by florid Health, deſcends to lave, 
And fkims the ſurface of the bracing wave; 
Or frets the liquid azure as he floats 

Where filter nations crowd the buſy® boats. 


Here glow'l the' patriot breaſt with public good, 


And urg'd a with to ſtem th' obſtructing flood, 


Bade Genius form the potent pier, that braves 
Impeding tempeſts and the war of waves 
Beheld the embryo arch, f with foſtering ſmile, 


Entice the infant to the parent iſle ; 


But though the plan the wiſh of nations crown'd, 
Fell Diſcord ſaw the bleſt defign—and frown'd ! 


* Edward I. in the diſpoſal of other people's property, ſeems to have 
been ſuperlatively mm ” | 
| « Hael Howel, ar eiddo 'r wlad.“ - Adage. 
Ho generous Howel at the public coſt, L 
Einion, Biſhop of Bangor, accordingly received, in addition to the 
Manors of Bangor, Caflellmai, and Garthgogo, the Barony of Trefos 
and the ferry of Cadnant, for chriſtening his conciliating fon Edwar 
of Carnarvon (Willis Bangor.)—But what was it that the good Einion 
did not deſerve ? | | | 


\ Refolutions of the Nobltmen and Gentlemen at the St. Alban's Tavern. 


At a meeting of the following Noblemen and Gentlemen of the 
Principality of Wales, held the 29th of April, 1785, at the St Alban's 
Tavern, to take into conſideration the erecting of a bridge acroſs the 
Streights of Menaj, from the county of Carnarvon to Cadnant iſland. 

Reſolved, That the erecting a Carriage Bridge over the Streights of 
Menai, will be of great public utility, | 

Reſolved, That it appears from the reports and concurrent opinions 
of ſeveral able engineers, that the erecting a Timber Bridge — piles, 
with three Swivel Bridges, will not be detrimental to the navigation of 
the faid Streights, and therefore we approve of a bridge being erected 
upon that plan. . | 

Reſolved, That we will fupport the — made to Parliament, 
for an act for building a Bridge acroſs the ſaid Streights, agreeable to 


the above plan, 
N. BAYLEY, Chairman. 
{Here follow the ſignatures of the Noblemen and Gentlemen.] 
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Yet Cambria! s Muſe preſerves the thought ſublime : 
Records the rt on che rolls of ü,,ij 11 | 


While e grateful Mona in her Griffith“ us 3 
For every virtue in his breaſt refides, | = 4 Tru 


The Muſe here undder at the P edt * 
Tur eee | £3 wil 


1 * Holland Griffith, of camp Re. eee, 


+ In this townſhip (Port } was exemp ified the wer of a 
feudal proprietor ts ell e or villains 1 . 
his cattle (as appears from the following tranflated document) and Ta 
poor are ſtill in this fituation in the northern parts of Europe: 


Ednyfed Fychan ap: Ednyfed, Dafydd dd,” and Howe! 4 No 
fydd + Ry79d, ree tenants of our Lard th 8 Ln, in the townlh £ 
Rhandir Aer adag, have given and confirmed - 2 lliam ap 6354 

4. 


Gwilym, free tenant of Porilamel, ſeven of our natives, . 
Howell, Mato, and Liewelyn,| a Dad det 

Dafydd and foweh, ap Matto ap Pape ow 3 

Liewelyn, ap Evan - oa ; and 

Jevan, ap Evan dan; ON whe 
Wich their ſucceſſors twanteted and to de proencated. 
— 8, chattels, . have, &c, our aſore· mentioned natives, &c. to 

ſaid — Gryffpdd ap Gwilym, his heirs and afſigus for ever. 


Dated at Rlandir gadeg,. June 20, 27th. of Hen. VI. 
Among the boons beſtowed upon the Corporation of B x 
Queen Elizabeth, July 22d, and 4th of her reign, js the fo — x 


« All and N the op, lands, Coney hereditaments, 


in. Bodine%, an his villagers cultivators) i 10 th the ſame owne (if any be) 
1 their 5 spring. 


s that * had b Fr a 
thy th Rig, He 829 ndin e vw aft ot 
othcers, to leg * de Bag rative tenants (puri nati ui 


mil erial officers 


kept within their common limits; and, if any of them were found 
fray and wander from their houſes, to Arve chem back like beaſts io 
their pinfolds, with the utmoſt ſeverity. —Mone Auris. 


Mx readers in humble life, after xe e fore extracts, vill, 
Joubtle dener Aer enjoy their meli py "cond ich and happier 
perjad p exi 


Tuat portion of Angleſey extending ft; this place (Potent) 

along the ſhores of the Mzxar, to its fouthern extremity, is that w 

antient Hy pertained to Llowarch ap. Br&n, thence called Lord of Crum- 
n, of whom it was fald, Codemd a gafodd 0 gy ei 

3 i. e. he became potent dy his p roweſs. Llowarch w 

ther- in-law to Owen. Gwynedd, and — of one of the 1 

Tribes; and though father of thirty - ſour childr en, this territory has been 


ſo divided by the | * . that of * Progeny: PM now — 4 


5 


* 
4 o 
—— r — — — — CO — oo een ̃— 
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Contraſts the periods iod paſt, the preſent 1en day, Th 
And pours to Heaven the glad and grateful lay : 


within it only the Hugbeses of Pid4+.coch and Gwydrys, and (maternally) 
the Williamses of Llazidax ; out of it his deſcendants are, the Viſcount 
Aſhbrook, and the Williamses of Qur: ; by heirs female, the Owenses of 
Pexcraig are. repreſented by O. A. Poole, Eſq-; the Morgans of Hen- 
blas, by Charles Evans of Trefeilrr, Eſq. ; the Merediths of Pergwern, 
by the Lieweſog family; and the Lloyds of Coed. y Rihygyn,. by the fa- 
milies of C y coed and Macfpamedd. © * ws 
From this ſtock alſo are the Meyricks of Bedorgan, by the marriage 
of their anceſtor Eixion, with Eva, heirefs of Meredydd ap Cadeugan ap 
Lixearch ap Brax, proprietor of that place. 
Sion Brayzeg, alluding to Richard Meyrick, Eſq. in 1350, fays 
_ < Alarch o Lowarch, a i lys, a | 
Ap Bran, yn nhop yr yoys.” 
Of Liewarck's princely race—the pride, 
Thy Mona's guardian, and her guide. 


And, ſpeaking of his exemplary exertions in agriculture and hor- 
ticulture, adds : 
« A 'r whd oll a weil dy waith.” 


And when it is confidered how much in their i theſe uſeful 
arts were at that time in Britain, when the city of itſelf was 


ſupplied with vegetables by the Dutch, theſe were examples of the 
ok patriotic nate, and werthy the ridpabeblc make of 2c9 Brayeny. 

A later Bard, alluding to the pre-eminence of this branch, of the 
name of Meyrich, ſays | 

« Nid Meurig, ond Meurig Mön.“ 

By a Britiſh MIS it appears, that Lari bore C dz, yu y macs 
2099, rieay 2609 ll Re Bape yer if pls sda 
not quite correct in the coat they bear. 

8 8 1 — \ <1 hoe 
e famity Badorgax ought to arrange 
. the family of Badvpar ought to arr 

Nor muſt it be forgot, that this tribe has been honored by the pro- 
duction of Dafydd ap Gwefzes, the Britiſh Ovid, who, t thus de- 
— n part of his time 


\ 4 on. 
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Enlighten'd Britain bears the dire diſgrace;  _ 


. -15/This humble rite ſhall oft be paid. 

Jo deck the ſpot where he is laid, 
e 2 
* How much I weep o'er {for's urn.“? 7 


In the time of this Bard, a great revolution happened in Britiſh 
muſic : the twiſted horſe-hair firings with which the harp and cri had, 
till then, been furniſhed, were diſcarded for the ſoreign and more ſo- 
norous catgut, though not without a contention, by which the world 
of harmony was dividedinto two diſcordant factions:— Dafydd ap Gwi- 
lum, with a view of checking innovation, joined the amateurs of an- 
tient muſic, and wrote * Cowydd y delyn led (Ode to the _ harp) 
and other pieces; but, notwithſlanding his influence, and of his 
muſe, he was borne down by an invincible majority: the piano of 
Britain was, of courſe, loſt in the forte of the Levant, and the lovers 
of Italian novelty cartied their point. . 


« Triftwch weithian bob cantref; 
| Bellach, naw Hawenach Nei.“ 
On earth, what is there left us but deſpair, 
For Heaven, now happier Heaven, has call'd him there. 

This diftrit has likewiſe been honored by the refidence of the Rey. 
H. Rowlands (though not deſcended from its antient proprietor, but 
from Ryrid Flaidd, ancefior of the Middletons of Chick, Gaazzuncg, 
Lloyds of Ddwyfazz, &c.) the worthy and able inveſtigator of the an- 
tiquities of his native iſle. 

The antiq will, perhaps, be pleaſed to hear, that Britiſh copper 
32 and of Alectus, ho both reigned in the 
2 c ; 1 - 
fine preſervation. | 
— — => ns 

ey: ſa (Reſting- place) erected within 2 
this hou — — — Holland ( Bod- 
londeb, Content) are inftances of a tafie and exceptions to the 
prevailing mode of calling places, in Wales, by Engliſh or mixt names. 


8 


* 


the names of their reſpectixe manfions, but ka choſen to be ennobled 
by dem; on the 
tive, fignifcati defcriptive 


the 
Engliſh, fome of them i bs ele monkey, and ethers the 
very reverſe of the vbjects are meant to defcribe. 

Some of them have indeed the merit of i 


the original in a 


28 
Still clouds her commeres by a legal ſtain, 285 4 T 
And coolly trades in dpony and pins. 


Sons of the Iſles! whoſe navy rules the world, 
And ſhews to every clime your flag unfurPd— 
Heirs to the ſocial ſweets of civil life, 
O ſhun the odious mart—the brutal ſtrife 
Unhappy Afric! let theſe days redreſs, 
And hordes, that eutſe, ſhall name you but to bleſs. 
We now aſcend, and eaſtward bend our vier 
Where Rome's imperial eagle never fley ; 
The Menai leaye—the rocky heights explore — 
The Briton's laſt reſource“ his mountains hoar— | 
Where weeping+ Freedom from the conteſt fled, 
And Canibria ſaw her deareſt heroes dead. 


In Angleſey; the gs of antient Rome is joined to that of Eng- 
land in two inſtances: Fort Cæſar and Mona Lodge; to that of Cam- 
bria, in another, Mount Edern. In Daffiyn Clwya, the 1 ſounds of 
modern Italy are compelled to coaleſce with the more ſonorous con- 
ſonants of antient Britain, Bryn Bella. | 

« Eu hiaith a-gadwant,” _ epi 
Said the venetable Tallin, in the fixth century, but what would the 
fage have fail this day, ſeeing from his abode © Ar land yn Gririonyda, 
a houſe for which his copious Britiſh, and all the Ciſalpine languages, 
have failed to furniſh even a ſyllable of its name, Belmonte ; or if the 
capital of Peru, Lima, (a region unknown in the geography of his day) 
had opened on his mind from the wilds of Spyiry. 


* „In this ſhire (Carnarvon) are the Snowdon hills, and, without 
doubt, the ſtrongeſt country within Britain.” Speed. 


This laſt fragment of the Britiſh dominion, this dernier reſort, the 
fire baronies in Snowdon, was all that Lliewelyn af Gryffydd could ſli- 
pulate for, in the ruinous, but ſhort-lived, peace of 1277. 


+ The politic Edward well knew, though Llewelyn was dead, that 
the country was unſubdued while the — of Snowdon were unex- 

lored ; here, therefore, it was, that in a moraſs (the Thermopylz of 

ambria) that theſe beroes were attacked by the Earl of Warwick, 
who, after a moſt ſanguinary conflict, by a ſuperiority in numbers and 
tactics, prerailed over this intrepid band ftruggling for the expiring in- 
ef hn of their country, and who, when they failed to conquer, 
choſe to 


5 * Myb yw Talicfn, ar h Iyn Geirionydd.* 
I am Tatigft, on the ſhare of the lake Geirienydd,-——In Lien Rhycheryn, near Llenreeft. 
1 to fall 


a 
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Illuſtrious band! diſtinguiſh'd® Arfon'st boaſt ! 
*Twas yours to lead, in Gwynedd'sf warlike hoſt. 
For you (while wiſdom dwelt upon his tongue) 
Your own Talieſin's5 ſweeteſt lyre was ſtrung; 
For you,|| in peaceful ſhades, and tented plains, 
Flow'd from his hallow'd "__ th' approving Raine. 


Here brave Caradoc, the recording Muſe, : 
Thy virtues, conflicts, and thy fall, reviews, 


nien | 
* ſhades, on yqu I call, . 
. o'er the ſoil : 5 | 
Where now your peaceful ſpirits ſleep; i 
Heavenly . bleſs the brave, | 
| Ap nd Cambria's tears bedew the grave; 
ith ſweeteſt flowers ſhe decks the ſ 92 2 
And gives your happier ſouls to Gd. . 


* Breiniai Arp Arfon, i. e. privileges granted to the men — Arſon, 
by Rhin ap 1 (Founder of Carrhin, the Roman Conovium) in | 
. rod fo of their long detention from their families, in the wars | 
of the north. : 
« Vr eil yu blaen Gwynied yn Nuydeu. - | 
The ſecond to have the lead of Gwynedd in warfare. 


+ 4 ſo called, becauſe ſituated fite to Mon, or leſey. 
Aron, ety Supra Monam, from we” Sls; ar, ſupra ; * 1445 


Mona. 


| t North Wales, the Venedotia of the Romans. 


| C © In his time ( Maelgwyn Gwynedd) was the famous Clarke, and 
great wiſeman Ta/te/ſin ben Beirdh, 4; that i is to ſay, the cheefeſt of the 
Beirdi, or wiſemen; for the word Bardh, in Cæſar's time, fignified (as 


t Lucan beareth witneſs) ſuch as had knowledge ot things to come. Car. 

| * Kygleu wrth wres eu llawnen 5 | 

0 « Gan rin od tay rw bydyaeu | ; 
«. Gwyr Arion rydyon yn rydibeu,” '—Talicfn. 


Behold ! amid the heated blades, 


it Where RA the dreadful con it leads, 

+ Where, red with blood, in fields of death, 

Ar fon's warriors pant for breath. 

d q The Silurian and Ordovicean chief, ——_ | 
* fctibed himſelf . plurizm gentinm 4 ator,” taken and carried | 
Tz er od. Rome about the year 50, after having bravely defended his coun- 


Ty _ tae Roman power for nine years; but the eloquence 
Pye d deportment of Caraduc, or CaraQacus (vide Tacitus, lib. 13) 
Ml congenial Claudius, that he was liberated, and r | 
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Thy manly eloquende; thy adverſe fateʒ 
The act that made a Claudius truly great.' - Þ 
Thine, liberal Roman! be the hero's fame 
And Britain's Muſe ſtill venerates thy name, Y 
Pours, with a grateful flow, this verſe to thee, 

That bade, with generous voice, thy foe be free. 

Far different, Edward, are thy hated dgeds— 

The ſmile* vindictive, when thy rivalf bleeds, 

Even now the Muſe can hear the traitor*s} voice, 
Renew the ſhout, and alien hoſts rejoice ;_ 

The triumph$ ring through Conway's crowded halls, 
While ſtruggling Cambria with Llewelyn falls ; 
.. K 
Crur gart, Prince of Glamorgan, 29th in deſcent Caractacus (tho” 


not mentioned in ecclefiaſtical hiſtory) that Brax, thence called Bran 
Fend gau, or the Bleſſed, introd chrifiianity into theſe iſlands, on 


bis return from Rome; but the Romiſh Clergy t Proper to ſup- 
peg this truth in ſavor of their abſurd, but productive legend, of Jo- 
ph of Arimathea. An allafon to this event is, the Holy 


ſcendants from Jefye. 


And when Lier was ſlain, Adar Frarct knew him very well 
and, cutting off his head, ſent it to the King (then at the A of 
Conway) who recerved i: with great jog Forsch, 3142. a 


* 


+ * King Edward could never brook Prince Liewelyz fithence the 


time that he was driven to flight by him at their in the Mar- 
ehes; on the other fide, Lirwelyn liked no better of the King than the 
King did of him.” — 74. 


: In the monody on Lewe ap Grefied he is ſaid to have fallen 
r divas entioiung ibewnckery of Made Mie 
and others. In Lord Macctesfeld's MISS this Mad is faid to have 
deen Biſhop of Bangor; if fo, he muſt have been Richard, u whoſe 


: Se 
hated, that he __ his dioceſe, and retired to Reading or Saint 
Alban's, in one of which convents be ended his days —Friis Barger. 


Fd In a MIS eee eee 
wntten by an ingenious native, i the following allufon to the triumph 


In vain aſcends the loud triumphant firain, 
« And Fame regards thy victories in rain.” 


G 
* 
70 


a. 


to Roger Clifford, 
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For thee, th” hiſtoric pen, the rolls of fame, 


Still blazon conqueſts, and perpetuate ſhame ; 


They ſtill repeat that Pity (heavenly gueſt) 

Had ne'er been cheriſh'd in thy callous breaſt, 
Ne'er led adown thy cheeks the feeling tear 

For ſuffering nations, or the captive's fear ; 

And many a deed* that prompts the future ſigh, 
And forms the gem that dignifies the eye, 

The Muſe preſerves, in tints for ever new, 

To guide the pencil, and the ſtage bedew. 


Thus fell, divided from his country's bands, 
The princely victim of ignoble hands; 
Thus fell the heirf of Britain's iſles and crown, 
Yet Heaven had ſmiles reſerv'd beyond its frown. 


Among the numerous acts of rapacity and opprefion committed 
at this period by the Engliſh officers, and enumerated in ſeveral una- 
vailing petitions to the King, and John Peckam, Archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, are the 
tne men of Strath A 
Roger Clifford, 


emphatically called Greefs, © ſuffered by 
(the diſirict in which Mold lies) at the hands of 
Roger Schrochill, bis deputy :” +; 
The faid R took the lands of the men of the country as for- 
feit, and for one foot of a ſtag found in a dog's mouth, three men were 
ſpoiled of all they had.” | 
em“ Ithel ap Gwyfiy was condemned in a great ſam, for the ſact 
of his father, Jane forth years before.” “. 
Item —*©* We were given to Maifter Maurice de Cruny, and were fold 
eiith ves never haven trout yard? das * Or. 
And ſuch was the tyranny of the times, that Eizion, the highly-fa- 
rored Einion, Biſhop of Bangor, was reduced to the neceſſity of pe- 
tioning Edward for redreſs Ni Bangor. 


+ Theſe Princes fill fondly retained the merely nominal, though 
— and bereditary difiinction of © Breakin Brydaiz ad, Kings of 
21 Britain ; and we have fmilar inſtances in our day—King of Great 
Britain, Frazce, and Ireland. | 


_ * | | 
5 © T conſefs Vaughan of Hug] we have reaſon to bleſs 
Ca n in our TES 
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Sons of the World to every realm that range, 
Purſuing ſtill the pleaſing purpoſe - change, 
To Roman—Attic--climes no longer roam 
Here Britain boaſts an Ida of her o.] n; 


Llewelyn, with a generous confidence that proved fatal to him, had 
agreed to meet ſome Engliſh Lords in a wood near Bulli, in Radnor- 
ſhire : he accordingly met them, attended only - Ove eſquire ; _ 
on returning to his army, which was encamped on the-neigbouring hill, 
was ſurpriſed, and flain, | - Fa PS } 1 ” 

This event, however produgive of ter | | 
liating to national pride, and abc — independence, was eventually 
the ſource of much 17 by the gradual incorporation of the two 
countries, and the fina extih ion of that deadly hate, that muſt © 
neceſlity exiſt between the oppreſſed and the oppreſſor, and that al- 
ternately defolated not only the confines, hut the very heart of both 
countries, for the Bards have not omitted (o deſcribe, in the language 
of exultation, the exploits of Hedd Motwynog (a Founder of one of 
the Fifteen Tribes) at the winning. and /puiling af the country, even. 
unto Coventry.—P. G. SSS. 


Hedd Molwynog was. ſteward to Dafydd. ap. Owen: Gwynedd, Prince 
of North Wales; he uſually reſided at Henliys, in Llanfair Talhaearn, 
which, with Dyfiyn Eluy and Nant Aled, were his lordſhip and property. 
Theſe were afterwards divided among his three ſons, from whom the 
antient refident — are in general deſcended ; diſtinguiſhed 
branches of this ſtock are, the Lloyds of Hafodunos and Llwyn y maen, 
and from the ſame origin was Jolo goch, Iolo achrwm o Lechryd. This 
Bard poſſeſſed, in a bigh degree, the mens ſana, though in corpore curwo. 
It was his muſe that put bis country in motion, in its laſt rt, under 
his patron Glyndwr, , 4 | 


«© Un pen -2rG wen wedd 
« Ag un enaid ty ynedd.“ : 


One head let hoary Cambria lead, 
| One foul let Gwynedd's ſons pervade. | 
We are alſo indebted. to.this tribe for the delightful ſtrains of Tudur 
Aled (who lived in 1490) and of whom it yas ſai 0 P 


„ Canai a i fin ddoethineb, 
Lu well nag y canai neb.“ 


temporary calamity, and humi- 


On Tudor's lips the ſtrain inſtructing hung, 
And ſweeter flow'd from 4is than any tongue. 


This tribe, and that of Nefydd Hardd, of Nant Conway, contend (and 
it is worth contentling) for the honor of having produced that exem- 
plary prelate, William Morgan, Biſhop of Saint Aſaph: it is to t 

virtue and abilities of Dr. Morgan that his country .1s.indebted for a 
tranſlation of the bible; and though the genealogical diſpute may not 


* eafily be ſettled, the honor of his birth pertains to the houſe of Fryybr- 
nan, in the pariſh of Penmachno, and county of Carnarvon. The de- 


ſcendants of Hedd Moltwynog are diſtinguiſhed by a hart trippant argent 
attired or, in a field ſable. inn ; 


And though ſtern Winter, in her cap* of ſnow, 
Here lingers, and forbids the ſtreams to low— 
Forbids the grove to ſpread perennial ſhades, _ 
Vet here the Muſes have their favorite Meads :+ 
Even now the Nine, along their verdure ſtray, 
Or, laving in the lucid waters, play; | 
While Ocwent claſps the heavenly Nymphs he loves, 
And ſlowly from their moſſy margin moves. 
An 
«« A ph6b gauaf, oeraf fy nnn 
Tan awyr, cei het newydd.”—M, ap Riftert i Eryri. 
When ſummer's tepid breezes fan the air, 
Thy proud exalted ſummits then are bare; 


On icy fields, when gelid winter frowns, 
They then diſplay anew their ſnowy crowns. 


| + D#l Auen; Dol (Mead) and Auen (Furor Poetieus), the Meads 


of the Muſes. 
« D o 'r Nen | | 
« Ddechreuad achau r Awen,”--Egm. Prys. 
We derive from Heaven 


The primeval inſpiration of Bardiſm. 

A tenement ſo called, fituated near the entrance into Nan Francon ; 
its meads, through which the river Ogwen meanders and lingers, ſeem 
clothed with a verdure uncommonly inviting, the effect, perhaps, of 
a contraſt with the awful ſterility that towers above them. n 

We owe to this worthy man (Edmund Prys, acon of Meirion» 
dd in 1660) the verſion of the Pſalms, now in uſe, into Welſh, 


tA river, whoſe ſource is the lake of the ſame name, and which, 
after a gourſe of twelve miles within the ſame property (that of Pen- 
n) empties itſelf into the Menai, near the ruins of Cape! Ogroen. 


The valuable fiſheries in this neighbourhood were, probably, the in- 
ducement to build a chapel on this ſpot, the Monks in e being 
too deeply read in the ſyttem of Epicurus, to ſuffer the ſuperior flavor 
of the trout and ſalmon in the Ogwen, to eſcape their attention. 

Within the memory of perſons now living, it was cuſtomary for the 
miniſters of pariſhes -near the ſea-ſhore, to attend and read prayers 
when the nets were laid out, and to receive, at the drawing up, a part 


of the produce. The late apoſtolic Dr. Wilſon, Biſhop o an, Lek 
poſed a formulary for this purpoſe. - 


It appears from ſeveral poems of th 14th and 15th centuries, that 
the principal perſons in the iſle, and on this fide of Carnaryonſhire, 
were interred in the monaſtery of Lianfaes z and Guto r Glyn, in an 

ode addreſſed to Wiliam Gryfydd, of Penrhyn, about 1450, ſays, | 


E 
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Here, too, the Bards, when merit claim'd the meed, 
(The ſtrain that gave te other days the deed). 
Invok'd the H1LL,* the verſe- inſpiring ſpring, 
And quitted earth on Rapture's riſing wing; 


N Ni weled yu nhai William, i 
A Llanfaes, wraig well na hon!“ 


Llanfues, nor William's dome, before 
Contain'd a dame like her whom we deplore. 
And there is ftill a tradition in the neighbourhood, that the bodies of 
the deceaſed were depoſited in this chapel till weather and tides per- 
mitted to convey them acroſs the Menai for interment. 


* Snowdon, like the Parnaſſus of the Grecians, was an object of 
invocation and adoration to the Britons in the earlieſt ages; like that, 
too, it is bifurcated—has its NMiſu and its Cirrha. As an inflance of 
this, I ſhall ſubjoin the firſt of a ſeries of Triambics (Englyn MilrZor) 
each of which concludes with a moral precept, from among the Epicedia, 
or Druidical Exglynion, collected by Liowargk hm in the ſixth century, 
and as a ſpetimen of the verſe by which the Druids and Bards incul- 
cated and impreſſed upon the mind of their auditors their oral Ethics— 

„ Eiry Mynydd, caled grawn, bs 
* Dail ar gychwyn, Llynwyn lawn, 
Nag ymddiried i eſtrawn.“ 


Hill of Snows—the harveſts grow, 
The leaves deſcend, the lakes o'erflow, 
Put not thy truſt in him thou doſt not know. 


+ Czſar ſays, that in his time the Druids were the philoſophers of 
Britain, and that their diſciples were initiated into their myſteries by 
certain, verſes or pernillion, which they got by heart, and which were 
occaſionally ſung by the Bards, to the crzoth and harp.—Strabo and Pliny 
mention this, and A. Marcellinus ſays, ** Cum dulcibus ſyræ modulis can- 
tarunt.”'—Lib. 15. 

During the ages of tumult that followed the extinction of the Dru- 
ids, a conſiderable alteration took place in our poetry: the Muſe was, 
for a long period, excluſively occupied by ſcenes of deſolation and 
ſlaughter, and Courage and Hoſpitality were the only virtues that 
claimed and had the © meed of ſong.” As the limits of the Pen), or 
Sonnet, were too confined for ſubjects of this nature, the Azvdz!, or 
Ode, was introduced, for the purpoſe of concatenating ſeparate con- 
flicts, the events of a campaign, or the exploits of an inroad. 


The ſubjugation of the country, and its conſequent pacification, 
brought about another material change, and the laſt, in the Britiſh 
Poetry: The Bella, horrida bella, were gradually diſcarded for the events 
of humble and paſtoral life—the ſtrains of peace, love, and conviviali- 
ty; the Pexniliion (thoſe genuine remains of Druidiſm) were reſumed ; 
and, being native effuſions, the ſpontaneous produce: of circumſtance 
and the moment, they will, probably, be preſerved (as has hitherto 
been the caſe) without the aid of writing, as long as the language exiſts, 
in which they are ſo peculiar and fo prominent a feature. My ſubject 
points out one of them, which I al inſert — T 

« ra 


* 
8 
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Even now, unknown to cultivating. care, 
Some genial plant may feel this chilling air, 

May bud, unſeen, the village oak beneath, 

Or bloom, unheeded, on the barren heath: 

And though its tints Depreſſion's miſts may ſhroud, 
Some beam may yet pervade th' incumbent. cloud, 
Some friendly hand its glowing dies may ſpread, 

And ſhew its bloom on Flora's gayeſt bed. 


Sons of the World, from buſy towns and care, 
Here greet Hygeia“ in untainted air, 
Catch from her ſmiles the vivifying flame, 
And grateful boaſt a renovated frame. 
Here Nature prides in charms to you unknown, 


Forms the rare plant,] and rears the eagles throne, 
Where Ocean, Man,$ and Mona—boundleſs themes! 


Can realiſe ev'n Fancy's wildeſt dreams, 


« Tra bo Men a Mor o 'i deutu, 
„Tra bo ddwr yn afon Gonwy, 
„Tra bo Farl dan graig y dibyn, | 
« Cadwaf galon bur i rywun.' 


While round old Mona roll the waves, 
While — — baſe the Conway laves; 

While Mar/* remains beneath yon ſteep, 

My conſtant heart for one, Pll keep. 


* And meet the bracing gale that brings thee—Fealth, 


+ The public will, probably, in a ſhort time, be gratified with much 
information reſpecting the interior of this hitherto little-known Alpine 
tract, by an ingenious and intelligent reſident. 


t This is a region of novelty and peculiar gratification to the Bota- 
niſt : he will here find moſt of the plants indigenous in the higher re- 
gions, and which Linnus claſſes under the word there, while the 
myrica gale, or wild myrtle, frequently perfumes, with its agreeable 
odours, the ſcene of his reſearches. 


5 The Iſles of Man and Angleſey, the Iriſh ſea, and in clear wea- 
ther the coaſts of Lancaſhire, Cumberland, and the eaſtern ſhores of 
Ireland, are difiintly ſeen from theſe exalted ſummits, n 


„ A manſion-bouſe in Creuddyn. 


E 2 


| 
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Here, rivers ruſhing from the upland lake, Y 
With diſtant roar on rural ſtillneſs break ; 

Now ſlow, ſerene, the placid currents creep, 
Now roll, terrific, from the threat*ning ſteep ; 
While rills, unnumber'd, fill the fluid train, 

And proudly roll with Ogwen to the main. 


Here, Cambria ſtill can trace the friendly Towzn,* 
One watchful guardian in her dangerous hour, 
To check the inroad—to avert the blow— 
And ſhield her Mona from the faithleſs foe ! 


When Autumn fills with waving gold the field, 
And Mona's buſy ſons the ſickle wield, 
They fix the penſive look, and cautious pry 
Where Francon's+ varying aſpect leads the eye, 
And, from the boding frown or feature gay, 
The valued hours employ direct the day. 


Thus, when at eve the piſcatory train 
Survey, with longing eye, the teeming main— 


The ridge of Snowdonia is a natural ram pire, running in rather a 
bent line from ſea to ſea, with two rivers for a moat at the back of it, 
which fall into the ſea, one at Traeth Mawr, the other at Conway, as 
if Nature had deſigned Angleſey for the ſeat of ſovereignty, and Art had 
likewiſe lent her aid in ſecuring the paſſes or avenues leading through 


them, as Deganwy on the Conwy, Caerhün on the paſs of Bwlch. y 


ddau- ſaen, and a fort at Aber; Dolyddelen caſlle, and this watch rower. 
in Nant Franco; De6lbadern caſtle in Nant Peris, and Cedom in Nant 
Tall y llyn ; and on the broad paſs of Traeth mawr the caſtles of Har- 


lech and Criecieth, a tower at Caſail Gyfarch, and a fort at Dol 
benmaen.—Kowland's Mona. 


+ Nant Francon; or, as conjeQure ſays, Nant 8. Lene (the Dale 
of Beavers) is the valley wherein is ſituated Lord Penrhyn's celebrated 
ſlate quarry. The mountains towards the upper part of it approach 
fo near to each other, that they ſtrongly attract the clouds, which, diſ- 
charging their liquid burden around the ſummits, ſrequently deluge, 
with torrents of rain, the plains below; and ſo ſure a prognoſtic of 
approaching wet weather in Angleſey is deemed rain in Naz! Francon, 
that the iſlanders humorouſly call it the Devil's Kitchen. 
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As leads the floating bird,“ the porpoiſe rolls 
They view the ſurface-animating ſhoals ;z 
And Man, the finny foe, with cormorant wiſh, | 
Infatiate graſps, in thought, the ocean's fiſh ; 
Anticipates the morn with anxious care, 

And ſpreads along the ſhore the meſhy ſnare. 


And here the Rocx+ diſplays its azure hue, 
And feeds, with maſly ſides, the mining crew, 
While Penrhyn cheriſhes the buſy hive, 

And bids the dormant region} be alive ; 
Decks, with a new Emporium,$ Menai's ſhores, 
While all the winds of Heaven diſperſe its ſtores. 


*The Herring Gull, Fuſcus (Gwylan gefn-ddu) the neverefailing 
harbinger of a ſheal of herrings or mackarel ; and an object of par- 
ticular regard and veneration with the fiſhermen. p- mn. 


Dafydd ap Gwilym, invoking the White Gull (Canus) as his meſſen- 
ger to his beloved Morfydd, poetically calls her the fea lily— 


« Law-law a mi, lili mor.” | | 
+ Slate quarry ; the center of this improved, and improving neigh- 


bourhood. 

Within a ſhort diſtance of the quarry is that neat pavilion, that 
Eden of the mountains, Ogwen Bank; the plantations that ſcreen it, 
and the flowers that adorn it, are ſurpriſing and exemplary proofs of 
the power of cultivation, however forbidding the face of Nature :— 
tis an acre of Tempe, among the rocks of Norway“ 


The curious and contemplative obſerver of the ſublimities of Na- 
ture will be happy to hear, that Lord Penrhyn has rendered acceſſible, 
even to carriages, the very centre of Eryri, by a continuation of the 
road through the romantic vale of Nant Francon to Capel Curig, where 
his Lordſhip has built a neat and convenient inn, delightfully fituated. 
From this ſpot the receſſes of Snowdonia may be traverſed at leiſure, 
and with the ſatisfaction of having within reach (what had long been 
wiſhed for) the noon-day repaſt, and the evening retirement.—Vide 4p. 


+ The inſulated and novel neatneſs of Llandegai, contraſted with 
the neighbouring pariſhes, is aſtoniſhing ; renovated Penrhyn, the plan- 
tations, improved roads, new farm-houſes and cottages, and the ani- 
mation which pervades it from the port and the quarry, produce a out 
[enſemble that ſeems enchantment—the creation of a few years, and of 
one public-ſpirited individual. _ 


Aber Cegin (Port Penrhyn) an inlet, formed by the egreſs of the 


C-zin into the Menai, and converted by Lord Penrhyn into a commo- 
dious harbour, capable of admitting and ſecuring veſſels of three _ 
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To ſpread a wider harveſt o'er the plain, 
And rear the hardy oak that rules the main ; 
To hail, from every clime, the freighted gale, 
And, with a richer verdure, clothe the vale ; 
To ope the mountain's womb, the vein to trace, 
And crowd its ſurface with the fleecy race ; 
To give the ſhuttle's ſpeed an added wing, 
And bid a realm with grateful voices ring : 
Theſe are the Arts that form the Patriot's plan, 
The godlike Arts that dignify the Man— 
There are the truly Great,“ who nobly bend 
Their bliſsful efforts to the happieſt end, 
Who, Heaven- directed, uſe—exert their powers, 
And give to Britain's weal Life's tranſient hours. 
For theſe, O Fame! thy trump with fervor fill, 
Ard let the laſting tones be {ſweet and ſhrill. 


Abode of native Chiefs, of Bards the theme, 
Here Princely Pexznavny ſoars above the ſtream, 


dred tons burthen. It is ſaid that bis Lordſbip has it in contemplation 
to cut acanal from the flate quarry to this port, with the laudable view 
of transferring to the uſe of man the produce of a fertile and culti- 
vated diſtrict, now principally and neceſſarily confumed by horſes. 


* The ſupporters of works of public utility in different parts of the 
kingdom, proprietors of the Amizch and other mines, the Duke of 
Bridgewater, Lo Penrhyn, Sir John Sinclair, Meſſrs. Wilkinſon of 
Brymbo, Reynolds of Ketley, Wedgewaqods of Etruria, Arkwright of 
>.ianchefter, &c. Men, whoſe mental powers, exertions, and avocations, 
ages to come—a world of improved intellect, will contemplate with a 
gratetul ſatisfaction; Men, xr in their extenſive uſefulnets, may truly 
be ranked among the ſaviours of nations, and the benefactors ot man- 
kind; and who, though moſt of them childleſs, are, in their ſpirit of en- 
terprite, giving the daily bread to the thouſands of others, and at the 


fame time creating the inexhauftible fources that will employ and ſup- 


port the unborn millions of poſterity ! 


+ Penrhyn was the reſidence of Roderic Moiwynog, Prince of Wales 
in 720, and of ſeveral fucceeding Princes, till 1230, when Llewelzn 
the Great, digniũed Jarddur as Trahacarn,* with the office of Great 


* The Lloyds, of Cn Moriadeg, are 202g the few of the deſcendants of Iarddur, — gs 
rernal coz? from (c Toeledig, oc che Wuftcicus ; Sable, three er argent, ſerded prager; at 
them bearing bs bonorzry addition, s Great Forefter of Snowdes, Guics, @ chevran ermine between 
See bucks” heat, c 254 ergent | x 
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And, Phœnix like, in riſing ſplendor dreſt, 
Towers ver its wide domain with regal creſt. 


Foreſter of Snowdon ; and, at the ſame time, with the liberality of 2 
Prince, beſtowed upou him the whole hundred of Llecawedd ucha. | 


Eva, daughter and heireſs of CMH dd, fourth in deſcent from Iardalur, 
afterwards conveyed this property into the family of the celebrated 
Ednyfed FEychan, by ber marriage with Gad ap Heyiin, ap Sw Tadur, 
8 2 chan, and a Bard of 1450, ſpeaking of the then refideut, 

„Un llia a i Frenhin fu r ach.” 
His deſcent is the ſame as that of his ſovereign. 


And Rhys Goch o Exryri, alluding to the houſe of Penrhyn, then re- 
ceutly rebuilt, ſays ' | 
« Deler ———— 
-i 'r neuadd deg, 
„% Yno, yr uchel welir 


Niter doeth, a Nef ar dir.“ 


Come | 

N. to the fair hall, | | 
Where the exalted, and the wiſe collected, 
Form a Heaven upon earth. 


So attentive at this time (Hen. VI) was the court of England to the 
conduct of the Cambrian Chieftains, and fo irritating its politics, that 
Willam Gryffyzdd, of this place, was honored with the office of Cham- 
berlain of North Wales, and made a Denizen of England, on condi- 
tion of not marrying one of his countrywomen ; and he was accord- 
ingly united to Alice, daughter and heireſs of Sir Richard Dalton, 
of Apthorne, in Northamptonſhire. 

It appears, from a poem by Lewis Min, that Sir William Gm da, 
cotemporary with Hen. VIII. attended that Prince to the fiege of 
Boulogne in France, and, poſſeſſing a very large property, lived in a 
ſtyle of magnificent hoſpitality ; it was no wonder, therefore, that the 
pre-eminent ſplendor ot this was a favorite theme of the Cam- 


brian Mufe— 
«« Nid ty, nid neuadd, ond hon.” 
No houſe, no hall, but this. 


We ought to be obliged (ſays Rowlands in his Mana Antigua) to the 
generous care and induſtry of that very worthy, and juſtly-celebrated 
rſon, Sir Witham G of Peur hn, Knight and Chamberlain of 
Lorth Wales: we owe to him the preſervation of our valuable and 
uſeful records then juſt periſhing, which he cauſed to be fairly written 
in two large parchment books, one of which called the Extent of N. 
Wales, is now in the Chamberlain's office, the other in that of the 
Auditor, in London. 


Piers Gad, grand ne to Sir William, failed from Beaumaris 
in April, 1588, in his own {hip, properly fitted out for war, and, joining 
Sir Francis Drake, divided with other patriots and heroes the glory of 
defeating the armada of Spain; but, dying without male iffue, the 
line of Gryfpdd of Pexrkyn became extin&, but that of Cochwallan, 
irom the ſame origin, flouriſhed in ſeveral branches in the county.— 


rom 


Here, Cambria opes her tome of other days, 


And, with maternal pride, the page diſplays— | 


From that reſident at Conway, was Dr. John Williams, Lord Keeper 
and Archbiſhop of York, who, in 1620, again united the eftates of 
Penrhyn and Cochxrillan ; of this line alſo was William ap GHH dd, ap 
Robin, who, at the battle of Boſworth, at the head of a troop of horſe 
of his own retinue, had his ſhare in the honor of placing his relation, 

Henry VII. on the throne of England. | 


The Archbiſhop dying in 1649 without iſſue, left his large proper 
to his nephew, Gryfydd Williams, created @ Bart. in 1661. Sir Gryfyad 
was father of 19 children between fix of whom (ſons) he divided by 
will, in 1663, a prodigious eſtate,“ nearly a third of the county of Car- 
narvon. On the deceaſe of his eldeſt ſon, Sir Robert Williams, Bart. 
Penrhyn and Cochwillan, with their dependencies, became the proper- 
ty of his three daughters and co-heireſſes; Frances married Lord Ed- 
ward Ruſlel, ſon of the Duke of Bedford; Anne, Thomas Warbur- 
ton, of Winnington, in the county of Chefter, Eſq. ; and Gwen, Sir 
Walter Yonge, of Eſcot, in Devonſhire, Bart. Lady Edward Ruſſel 
dying without iſſue, his Eordſhip liberally reſigned his portion of the 
eſtate, in favour of the ſurviving ſiſters :—by a peculiar good fortune, 
this compact property. again united in the perſons of its noble poſſeſ- 
ſors; John Pennant, Eſq.F (father of Lord Penrhyn) having purchaſed 
of the Yonge family, their moiety ; and Lady Penrhyn enjoying the 


het in her own right, as daughter and ſole heireſs of General War- 
urton. | 


Here is ſtill preſerved an elegant, and perhaps the onl imen of 
the Hirlas, or —— drinking horn— 9 * 

Fill with Mead the Hirlas high, 

Nor let a foul this day be dry; 

The hall reſounds—the triumph rings— 

And ev'ry bard the conflict ſings. 

Ednyfed”s trophied ſhield diſplays 

Themes of glory—themes of praiſe 

A lion, in the tented field— 

A lamb, when vanquiſh'd heroes yield. 

Ednyjed ! braveſt of the brave wn 31 ut do 

His name ſhall live beyond the grave! —Vide note, page 14. 


During the late improvements, the chapel (like that of our Lady of 
Loretto) exchanged its former fituation in the court of caſtellated Pen- 
rhyn, for a grove at a few yards diſtance ; and though under the guid- 


ance of mortal agency only, its flight has been directed by judgment 
and it has reſted — e DI 


At a ſhort diſtance ſouth from Penryn is Llandegai, whoſe patron 
( Tegai) was brother to Llechid, patroneſs of the adjoining pariſh. — 
The church is a neat croſs firuQture, with a tower riſing from the cen- 
tral angles, and pleaſantly fituated upon an eminence above the . 


wen; from here the maſs of mountains appear with a curvature, and, 


* Faerol, Pen 'r alt, Penthyn, Cochwillm, Weeg, 'Tymawr, chat in C „Marl, Afianws, Macs 
caſtell, &c, wth their bees property extending from 22 of Lrinagts W.Canane. ul 


+ Deſcended from Tudor Trefor, Earl of March and Hereford, founder of the Tribe of March, ancef- 
tor of the Viicounts Hampden and Dupgannon, Sir Thomas Moſtyn, Bart. &c. fog 
e ping 
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4 
Dwells on the-glotious/liſt; and loves to trace 
From Britain's genuine“ Kings her nobleſt race. 


Now Nature ſoft' ning, from the Carneddſ bends, 
And gently to the humbler dale deſcends, 


ſloping to the ſhore, in the milder features of fertility, terminate ab- 
ruptly in the promontory of Llan Dudno. 

Within the church is a mural monument to the memory of Arch- 
biſhop Williams, and it is remarkable that his manody by Gryffyd4 
Phylip concludes with the well-known expreſſion of Sha N 
it is not in the leaſt probable that Gν˖õ had ever ſeen a line written 
by the Bard of Avon— | 


* Fyth weled ei fath eilwaith.“ 
We ne'er ſhall look upon his like again. 


The following lines are an extract from a neat „ N written 
on ſeeing his monument, and preſerved in vol. 6. of Dodfley's Miſcell. 
„% Cambria, for him, with moans her region fills, 
«© She wept his downfall from a thouſand hills; 
<< Tender—embrac'd her prelate, tho' undone, | 
«« Stretch'd out the mother rocks to hide ber ſon: 
«©, Search'd, while alive, each vale for his debe, 
« And, when he died, receiv'd him in her breaſt. . 
« Envied Ambition! what are all thy ſchemes r 
But waking miſery or pleaſing dreams.” | 


All hail! ye genuine Kings, Britannia's iſſue hail !Y—Gray. | 


+ Carnedd Llewelyn. Upon the ſummit of this mountain, this ri 
of Snowdon, (for there is but-16-yards difference in their altitude) it 
ſuppoſed that Llewelyn ap lorwerth was encamped, at that deſperate 
critis when King John, with a great army, was in the plains below, and 
Bangor blazing, and from whence: be ſent his Princeſs (Joan) to her 
father, to a peace. Via note, p. 12. | 5 1s 
EH, Goch, o Eryri, addreſſing this hill about 1420, ſays 
ee garwedd e ee 
Tae aut * There reſts the giant Rhitta. 1 — 2 * 
.  Rhitta, according to the Bardic mythology was the terror of th 
Le tyrants of his time, and is/faid to have or f d a robe to be 1 
of the beards of ſeveral of them whom he had Hain in battle. © 
Rhys Gock, though faid to be,penfioned by the Engliſh court, was ſe- 
cretly a favorer of his cotemporary: 67H Glyndzur,: and with that 


view occaſionally delivered himſeli, like the Eytlon of old, in the lan- 
guage of ambiguity and equivoque. LS, 

The uncommon Shbwdonia, fo denominated like the Armenian Ni- 
phates, and the Tartarian Imaus, from'its'nowy ſummits, confifts of 
tuch a variety of mideral ſubſtances, as tb render it impoſſible to give 
them a EVE © 3 as 78177 ſo bigh as the Calcureous, 
and deſcend fo 10% in the fyſtem as"the lofteſt Argite, The prevailing 
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Alternate ſpreads the ſaline ſheet or fands 


And checks the waves with Aber's“ lengthen'd 3 


firata, however, whereof the higheſt ſummits from the Conway to Snow- 
don are compoſed, conſiſt of Petro Silex, Grey Granite, Slate, Shattery, 
Schiſtus, intermixed with rich veins of metallic fab{tances and Quartz- 
ſpar ; of the latter, Llanberis mine produces a remarkable kind, being 
of a bright ruby. The me mineralogiſt will, of courſe, be highly 
delighted by his ramble over theſe romantic hills; but, however impe- 
rative their claims may be upon him, it is hoped he will not overlook 
thoſe of the leſs aſpiring, but not leſs — Angleſey. The ama- 
ſing diverfity of fubſtances which that Britiſh wonder and King of 
mines (Parys Mountain) produces, will hig bly gratify his mind: But 
let not his thirſt for knowledge be therewith ſatiated, as every mile he 
travels along the coaſt or through the interior of this extraordinary 
iſland, will amply reward his labor, by an almoſt infinite variety of ſpe- 
cimens. s 33 Sh 

In this village, equi-diflant from Bangor and Conway, and nearly 
ſo from the roya donde of Aberfraw and Macnpnnan, our Princes had 
a temporary refidence, adjoining to an artificial mount called the Md. 
—At the extremity of a Auredyoe len, is a fine-catarat, which is 
worth the deviation of a mile from this village to fee. 


« And when the Prince (Llewelyn ap Gryffydd) had paſſed through 
all South Wales, he retired to his dne at Aber, between Bangor and 
Conway.” — Powell, 325. | | 
Llewelyn, during his progrefs through the ſouth, was-inveſted with 
the regalia of the — hs of Glamorgan, by Morgan, Lord of Avan, 
andſon of Ieflyn ap Gwrgent, Prince of that country; afterwards 
Horvell ap Meredydd, nephew to Morgan, having been diſpoſſeſſed of his 
898 by Clare, Earl of Glouceſter (one of the ters of 
at period) retired into North Wales, where Liewelyr, in return for 
the attachment of his family, gave him lands.— P. G. MSS. | 
Of theſe lands, the demain of Perſedagocd is probably a part; the 
refident family having poſſeſſed it from a very remote riod bear the 
arms of Ieflyx—Gules, three chevronels argent, and is the only fami 
(that of ur of Bangor being extinct) in this of Wales, deſcend- 
ed from him. From I:fyz alſo was „ Wife of Madoc ap 
GMA Maclor, Founder of the Abby of Vale Crucis, near Llangollen. 


_- Liewelyn 4 Gryf5dd having defeated a detachment of the forces of 
Edward I. which had landed on Traeth y Lafaz, compoſed, during the 
feftivity of the evenitiy at Aber, the following exghyz : | M7 
% Maen n don Ilawer bron, Ilu 'r Brenhin, heddyw, 
< Er hawdded ein chwerthin; LL OBGOB 
« Llawer Sais, leu-bais libin, | 
« Heb air, na chwyth, fyth o i fin.“ | 
This is the firſt inſtance known of the perfe& . (con- 
cord) in the exgiyx, or ſonnet... This beauty in Welſh, verſe made its 
tirſt appearance in the 10th century, and was, for ſeveral ages, making 
a bake. ac advancement towards perfection, which it firſt attained to in 
this cxg/yn, though it was not enjoined as an indiſpenſable requiſite of 
verſe, til about the year 1400. * 0 FG on 
The paſſage along the ſands to Beaumaris ferry is through = 
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Here looks at Claude with eye benign and mild. 


lage (Aber) and the diſtance about ſour miles. Edward of Carnarvon 
iſſued an order to Robert Power, Chamberlain of North Wales, to in- 
quire into the condition of the boat, and, if repairable, to get it done 
at the expence of the bailiwick; if otherwiſe, to get a new one built 
at the King's charge. It ſeems, that previous to the 4th Eliz. (when 
it was granted to the corporation) the people of Beaumaris paid an- 
nually thirty ſhillings into the Exchequer, for the privilege of a * ; 
then, and till of late years, plying below the Green. —Sebrigh's MSS, 


In the P. G. MSS there is the following engiyn, by Dafydd Nanmor, 
tranſlated by the Rev. Mr. Williams of Beaumaris, in 1669. 


« Yn nydd, y Lloer newydd, ar naw—o r gloch, 
MX gwlych ' lanw ehe; 

% Y llawn ddydd, y Hanw a ddaw © 

« I''r nöd, lle bu 'r newidiaw.“ 


«« At nine o'clock of Luna's change, 
is full fea on the ſhore; 

And, on the day that Luna's full, 

« Tis full fea the fame hour.“ | 


This, though calculated for Tracii Marr, is equally uſeful here, 
only bearing in mind that Lafaz is one hour later. 1 

The landing place in Angleſey is the point antiently called Penrhyn 
Saſues, and aiterwards. Ofmuxd's Air, from a malefactor f that name, 
who, on his way to the fatal tree, ſaid he was going to mate the air! 


It is honorable to old Mona, and ought to be recorded, that in the 
eighteenth century there was an interval of near forty years without 
an execution, | 
In 1648, Sir John Owen, of Clenennan, was ing General Mytton 
ia the caſtle of Carnarvon, but, hearing that the nels (Carter and 
Twiſleton) were on their march to relieve it, he left the town with a 
detachment of his troops, and, meeting them on Talar hir, near this 
* ( Aber) was defeated and taken priſoner, but was afterwards 

ved by ſomething like a miracle (the generoſity of General Ireton, 
Cromwells ſfor-in-law) though his fellow 9 the Duke of Ha- 
milton and Lord Holland, were both executed. Sir John was a de- 
ſcendant from Huwfa ap Cynddelw, Lord of Liifon, Great Steward of 
North Wales, cotemporary with Owen Gwynedd, and Founder of one 
of the Fifteen Tribes : it was the high and peculiar privilege of this 
chieftain and his heirs, to place the coronet on the Prince's bead, after 
his inauguration by his firſt chaplain, the Biſhop of Bangor ; bis place 
of reſidence was Preſaddfed, in deſcent, and from. his eldeſt ſon 
was the famous Howel y Pedolau, (or of the horſe-ſhoes) ſo called from 
his being able to ſtraighten horſe- with the bare hands. 


Dafydd Trefor, in 1483, in his ode to the warriors of the world 
(dewrion byd) thus mentions this prodigy of firength, and Howe! » 
„% Mac Howel y pedolau! 


« A *r Hall, a 'r gron fwyall } 
« Ocs a edwyn, ſyw 8 


Bridd y rhain, rhag pridd y rhych! 
F 2 


Howel 


FO 
There ſtares at Roſa * like a maniac wild. 


Howel the ſtrong ! even he is low, 
He, too, that dealt the deadly blow, 
Who now (though Pallas haiPd his birth) 
Can tell their duſt from common earth? 


Of the deſcendants of Hufa, the branch of Bodeon, is repreſented 
by Sir Hugh Owen, Bart. of Orielton, in Pembrokeſhire, and the united 
families of Chwaen htn Tryſelwyn and Llanddyfnan, by J. G. Lewis, 
Efq. ; by heirs female, the families of Lly/autas and Cemlyn are repre- 
fented by W. L. Hughes, Eſq. ; thoſe of Perrh6s and Chua en wen, by 
J. T. Stanley, Efq. ; the Bolds of Tre 'r dall, * P. Meyrick, Eſq.; 
the family of Tre forwerth, by the Rev. H. W. Jones; and that of 
Clenennau, b Ormſby, Eſq, of Porkington, —Hwfa ap Cynddel u 
bore Gules, a chevron between three lions rampant or. 


Cotemporary with Hwfa was Carwed, Lord of Twrcelyn, who, with 
his ſon Tegeryn, are recorded to have greatly ſignaliſed themſelves in 
the ſeveral conflicts in and near Coed Eulo, in the county of Flint, in 
the war of 1157, between Owen Gwyxedd and Hen. II. in one of which 
Henry de Efſex, Hereditary Standard Bearer of England, and a,man of 
tried valour, panic ſtruck, threw down the banner and fled, 71 
« the king is killed!“ But Henry giving his order for retreat, from 
an eminence ſtill called Bryn dychwelwck (Hill of return) rallied his 
army, and eventually reached a ſtation of ſecurity . 


From this chieftain, diſtinguiſhed in the annals of his country, the 
deſcendants are, the families of L!wydarth, Cors 25 eira, and Bodnod > . 
the firſt ——— by the infant ſon of the late Thomas Lloyd, Eſq. ; 
the ſecond, by John Price, of Wern, Eſq. High Sheriff of Angleſey ; 
and the third (maternally) by the iſſue of Jahn Forbes, Eſq. | 

From Carwed likewiſe were the extin& branches of Macs y Drizv, 
Madyndufw, and Hreyneg, and of this laſt was that reſpectable and 
intelligent votary of the muſes, Sion Bruynog. 

As armorial enſigns, Carwed bore Sable, an oak proper fructed or, the 
fem croſſed by two arrows ſaltierwiſe, pointed upwards,— Tegeryn ap Car- 
wed—Or, a falcon ſurgerant azure ; and his deſcendants bear 4 as their 
paternal coat, but continue to quarter that of Carwed. 


At this period (one of the brighteſt in our hiſtory) an extenſive diſ- 
trict of the ifland was in the poſſeſſion of Cadrod Hardd, Lord of Tal- 
bin; an allufion to the power of this chief, and Liowarch ap Bran 
(vide note, p. 25) is the following line, in a poem addrefſed to Owex ap 
Hugh, of Bodeon, Eſq.: "hy: | 
% Llowarch, Cadrod, alluog.” — Lewis Mexa:. 
_ Llowarch, Cadrod, the powerful. 


Cadrod dwelt at Bodafon, and bis deſcendants, within the iſland, 
are the Williamses ſtill refident at that place, the Williamses of 955, 
and the Rev. T. E. Owen, Rector of Laa anf, of the branch of 
Ucheldref; out of it, Sir W. W. Wynne, Bart. and Watkin Willams 


of Penbedw, Eſq. from that of Nantanog : their paternal coat from Cad- 
rod, is Argent, two foxes counter-ſaliant proper. | 


* Snowdon, Cader Idris, and other impreſſive features on the Cam- 
brian countenance, have been rendered familiar even to untravelled 
eyes, by the admired pencil of a Wilſon : others will probably be fo, 
by that of a native artiſt, Mr. Pugh. 


Cadrod 
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Tremendous PRNMAEN I“ there old — 


And ſoars, inſulting, o'er ſubjected waves 
Where erſt, on pendant paths, twixt den and ſkies, 
Scar'd Wonder oft has open d all her eyes, 
And wary Fear, beneath the frightful ſteep, 

Has taught the cautious traveller to creep. 

But now Sylveſter, with ſuperior kill, 

Has led the terrace o'er the ſtubborn tilt, # 

And bade the hidden arch its aid impart 

To manage Nature—by the wiles of Art. 

Here, on his country eyery Muſe fhall call, 

To bid his fame with Pennaen only fall; 


\ 


Cadrod was brother to Santhe 'Hardd (or the handſome) Lord of 
Morton. Yryr of lal, third in deſcent from Santhe, was rewarded by 
Owen Gwynedd with the townſhip of Gelligynan, for his bravery at the 
battle of Corwen ; the Prince, at the ſame time dipping. his four fin- 
gers in the blood of the fallen foe, drew them alo ield of Yayr, 
iorming thereb wy coat blazoned by the words Paly of e:ght, or and 
gules, From _ the Lloyds of Bid Idris, in 14, Barts. repre- 
ſented 2 y) by Sir Thomas Moſtyn, Bart, ; nor [ſhould this ho- 
norable addition to the enfigns of waa be ed in the quarterings 
of that family. | 


* In 1772, John Sylveſter undertook to accompliſh what had hi- 
therto been looked upon as impracticable, but his perſeverance and 
abilities, and a parliamentary aid (at once generous and judicious) has 
produced a — that will be the admiration of Poſter ages—the nobleſt 
terrace in the Britiſh iſles. 


On the old road (which may ſtill be traced by the attentive obſerver) 

a great number of accidents are faid to have 2 — ſome of them 
fatal ; others, eſcapes little ſhort of miraculous.” On the ſummit of this 
protruding and immenſe maſs, the antiqwary will find himſelf among 
the ruins of an extenſive, though irregular, Britiſh fortification, that, 
from its ſituation, muſt have been impregnable, and, famine excepted, 
invincible. —He will likewiſe find hi amnſels elevated 1545 feet, or 515 
yards, above the ſands, according to the altitude taken by Mr, Ca- 
well, at the requeſt of Mr. F lamſtead, the aſtronomer. 


It appears from a poem by Sir Dafydd Owen, 
(„ Cywydd yſpeilwyr Meudwy r Peamaen Mawr.”) 
that in Henry VIII.'s time, there reſided. on or near this rock, the 
Hermit of Penmaen. 


The poem relates the robbery of the hermit, by Thomas Goh and 
his afſoctates, and concludes with an inventory (of hemorouſty told) 
of the good things found in _ — ee and pennanee. 
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To bid the grateful obeliſk to riſe, 

And tell his merits to ſucceeding eyes ; 

Where now the ſtranger ſees, without diſmay, 
The cliff. ſuſpended, and the ſurges play. 


Lo! Conway“ ſtill, in plaintive ſtrain, renews 
The woeful day that hapleſs Cambria rues, 
When o'er the frowning brow that crowns the flood, 
The hoary Bard, with looks of horror, ſtood— 


* « On a rock, whoſe haughty brow ' 

« Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood.” — Gray. | 
Llewelyn ap Torwerth, in 1185, founded here a Ciſtercian Abbey, and 
endowed. it with large poſſeſſions and great privileges. In 1240, his 
remains were inbred Kare: and the teful brotherhood incloſ- 
ed them in that moſt invulnerable of all envelopes—a Mon#'s Cow!. 
—*© It was then made to beleeve by the moonks and friers, that that 
ſtrange weed was a ſure defenſe betwixt their ſoules and hell, howſo- 
ever they died.” — Powell, | 


My limits not Les aut e me to ſay more reſ ing Conway, fertile 
in events, and rounded by local beauties, 1 ſhall conclude with a 


quotation— 
| « Cywydd i Gaftell Conwy,” 
Ode to the Cafile of Conway, by Rhys Teganuy, in 1480. 


« P' le dan gel bu 'r fad felen 

«© O R6s? ymbha ff6s ei phen? 

Na fuaſai*n fyw i oſod, 

% Ar Iorwerth, iw nerth ei nôd; 

* — _—_ edrych — 3 * 

«© Er rhoi gloes will rhyw glo ; 

« Cyn ids r ci — ook * 

A i fawr ſoſt yn dòſt ein dwyn 

Pan ei ormes; afles oedd 

« Du iw lid mal diawl ydoedd ; 

«« Cyn yngod cwyno angau 

* Llewelyn, y mwynddyn mau. 
Where had the ſcaly Monſter“ ſlept? 
Into what cautious cavern crept ? 

And why not here with aſpe& dread 
To lay its claws on Edward's head, 
When o'er the proſtrate ſuffering land 
The ty r ſtretch'd his iron hand. 

O hadft thou (of peſtiferous breath) 
But eyed him from the den of death, 
Ere yet had dawn'd the woeful day, 
When low on earth Llewehyn Þ lay. 
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Struck, deeply ſtruck; the ſorrows of his lyre, 
And ills unborn pourtray'd with prophet's fire— - 
Fix'd on the flowing ſtream the frantic ſtare, 
And gave his tortur'd boſom to deſpair ; 
Then ruſh'd from Life's accumulated woes, 
And in the pitying waters found ee. 


Again, ſee PalxsTHOLM“ rear ray hides, - 
And ſwell ſerenely from ſurrounding tides,” © 
Firm, to the billowy rage, its front diſplay, = 
And form a roadf to Wygir'sf friendly Bay; 
For when the ſtorm impels the hurried waves,” | 
Diſturbs the deep, and on its ſurface raves— 
The ſhatter'd veſſel to the rock devotes; 
Thy bulwark, Britain, here * "Tatety floats!” 4 


Eye, Muſe, the N N clifs nl . 
While. gazing rangers thro” its wonders ſtray, 
They view, with Terror's eye, the ſhelving ſteep, | 
And, —y Man,$ look down * the r ; 


aa) 
+ The ſound, formed by the two idea, de fe and common 
pet into the bay. | 


1 antient name of the bay: or harbour of Beaumaris, 3 in 

caſe of a gale from the north, eaſt, or intermediate points, is the re- 

fuge of veſſels navigating the 1 ſea, N N — fathoms water 

at the loweſt ebb. dne 

| F Mel 16k 

$ The iſle is about a mile erben e 
he 


and inacceſſible except at t end, and there with difficulty. 
« How fearful ö 
72 And diazy *tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low T £ 
* The crows, and chonghs; that wing the midway air, But £1683 
*« Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles : Half way dow DA G44 
“ Hangs one who gathers ſamphire ; ful PP. 


The hazardous method practiſed here, * at the oppoſite A. of 
Liar Dudno, of gathering the rock famphire (crithmum maritimum) ſuſ- 
pended over the cliffs in a rope, Shakes — abc 
dreadful trade, 


The murmuring Puſſins“ to their ſhelter crowd 
The living furfacejq—and the feather'd cloudj— 
For novel Nature ſeems to hem a dream. 


Now Darv”s bright beams to weltern waves retite, 
And Thetis hails again light's radiant Sire, 
We leave the iſle and homeward point the prow, - 
And now the bark proceeds ſerene and flow, 
While babbling Echo from the cavern'd ſhores, | 
Repeats the daſhing of the laboring oars; _ . 
And, pleas'd with Arfon's mimic voice, prolongs + 
The laugh-approving,' and repeated ſongs. 1 
And now, alternate, on diſtended fails, '$F* 1k P93 426.064 on 1 
The breathing air, or genial breeze prevails - 
Plays on the ſurface, and at eve reſtores | | 
The mirthful group to Mona's greeting ſhores: 
The DAY is clogd—the fluttering fails are furꝰd— 
And Night, in thade and ſtillneſs, folds the world! © 

| 20} ic Or, 20g. 204 gorrgh bn 

* Xſacus, the ſon of Priam and Alyxothot, attempting to drown him- 

ſelf for the death of his ſweetheart (the nymph of Heſperia) was 
changed by Thetis into a Puffin. 
Theſe birds (Puffin Auks) annually make their appearance here 
in the beginning of April, lay one egg, often on the-bare rock, but ge- 
nerally in burrows formed by the males, or in others from which they 
have ejected the rabbit. males aud females fit alternately, re- 
lieving each other at intervals, ſor the purpoſe of procuring food ; 
about the middle of Auguſt they remi „ previous to which a great 
number of the young are taken, pickled, and incloſed in ſmall-caſks 
for ſale, forming together with the large oyſters (vide note, p. 13.) an 
article of traffic: peculiar to this neighbourbood.- 


. | FZ7 a FY ” +4 1 2 234 4 «43 23 £4 2 . 1& 187 # dt 232. + bas 
+ The ſurface being gen y a rabbit warren, ſeems animated. 
EE 


t The various aquatic birds, Gulls, wills, Guillemots, Corvo- 
rants, Puffins, ct hen diſturbed, riſe in ſuch numbers as to bave this 
appearance; at the ſame time filling the air with a loud and moſt 

ant mixture of notes mne in os $00 22161 * 
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Tur following particulars of the riſing which took place in 
Augleſey, in 1648, and the taking of the caſtle (vide note, p. 13) 
by General Mytton, is nearly verbatim from the MS of the Rev. 
Mr. Williams, ſchool-maſter, of Beaumaris, in 1669. 


In the beginning of 1648, the good people of the land, groan- 
ing under the oppreſſions of a rebellious parliament and army, 
reſolved upon ſome attempts to ſet the King at liberty (then a 
priſoner in the caſtle of Cariſbrook, in the Iſle of Wight) and 
to vindicate themſelves from ſlavery and tyranny, whereupon 
several riſings broke out: the Kentiſh men, under Goring, Earl 
of Norwich; Eſſex men, under Lucas and Liſle ; thoſe of South 
Wales, under Langhorne, Powell, and Poyer ; North Wales, un- 
der Sir John Owen ; and the Scots, under the Duke of Hamilton ; 
therefore the iſlanders of Angleſey having as good claim to their 
King, and being as deſirous of their antient liberties under mo- 
narchy as any of their fellow-ſubje&s, would not be backward in 
their endeavors for a reſtoration, and ſo took up arms under 
Thomas Lord Bulkeley, Col. Richard Bulkeley (his ſon) and other 
worthy gentlemen of the country ; with whom. joined Captain 
Thomas Symkys, governor of Beaumaris caſtle, and all the gar- 
riſon except ſome few private ſoldiers. It was thought fit, by 
a council of war, that a declaration ſhould be drawn, to which 
all the iſlanders, from 16 to 60, ſhould ſubſcribe, for the bet- 
ter cementing the gentry, commonalty, and ſoldiers, together, 
and for manifeſiing their loyal principles to the world ; but by 


what fate, I know not, the penning of this declaration was refer- 


red to two miniſters, Mr. Michael Evans, chaplain to Lord Bul- 
keley, and Mr. Robert Morgan, rector of Llanddyfian, who had 
{kill enough to draw it in high ſwelling words and bitter lan- 
guage, and ſubtletie ſufficient to impoſe it upon a well-meaning 
gentry and ſoldiery, yet wanted diſcretion to pen it in that wary 
way, and prudent ſtyle, as the ſtate of affairs, at that time, did 

require: it followeth in theſe words WE, the inhabitants of 
the Iſle of Angleſey, whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, after 
mature conſideration, and hearty invocation of the name of God 
for direQiohs and aſſiſtance, do remonſtrate and declare to our 
fellow-ſubje&s and neighbours whom it may concern, That we 
having, according to our bounden duty and allegiance, preſerved 
the ſaid iſland, in due obedience to our moſt dread ſovereign, 
Lord King Charles, during the time of this inteſtine war and 
rebellion, and, by God's bleſſing upon our careful endeavours, 
defended the ſame until the enemy had over-maſtered the whole 
kingdom (a few ſtrong holds only excepted) this being the 
only county of England or * for two months together kept 
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entire, under his Majeſty's authority and command ; and being 
then, through the vaſt number of men and horſe threatened to 
be poured in upon us (finding no poſſible ex pectance of relief) 
enforced to ſubmit to the then prevailing power; do now, out of 


$0 


conſcience towards. God, and loyalty towards his anointed, with 
all humbleneſs proſtrate ourſelves, our lives and fortunes, at his 
Majeſty's feet, reſolving, with the utmoſt expoſal of all that we 
are or have, to preſerve the ſaid iſland, together with the caſtle 
and houlds therein, in due obedience to his ſacred Majeſty, his 


heirs and lawful ſucceſſors, againſt all, rebellious oppoſers and in- 


vaders whatſoever ; and do alfo, wit ſincerity of heart, profeſs 
that we will, according to our ſeveral degrees, places and callings, 
maintain the true Proteſtant religion by law eſtabliſhed, his Ma- 
jeſty's royal prerogative, the known laws of the land, juſt privi- 
leges of parliament, together with our own and'fellow-ſubje&s' 


legal properties and liberties. And we alſo do. further declare 
and proteſt, that we ſhall and will account all thoſe that do, or 


ſhall ſtand, in oppoſition hereunto, to be enemies and traitors to 
their King and country, and accordingly to be proceeded againſt, 
being moſt ready to contribute our beſt abilities for their reduce- 
ment, and reinſtating of one gracious ſovereign (who hath long 
endured the tyranny and oppreſſion of his barbarous and bloody 


enemies) to his rights, dominions, and dignity, according to the 
ſplendour of his moſt illuſtrious progenitors, 
hands the 14th day of July, 1648. 


SUBSCRIBED, 
BULKELEY, 


RICHARD BULKELEY, | OWEN. HOLLAND, 
WILLIAM GRYFFYTH, | RICHARD MEYRICK, 


JOHN BODVEL, 
HENRY OWEN, 


HUGH OWEN, 


WILLIAM OWEN, 
JO. TURBRIDGE, 
OWEN GRYFFYTH, 
OWEN ARTHUR, 
JOHN YOUNG, 
JOHN PRICE, 
WILLIAM LEWIS, 
ROWLAND WHITE, 
OWEN LEWIS, 


| 


HENRY LLOYD, 
RICHARD ROBERTS, 


' JOHN LLOYD, 
ROWLAND BULKELEY, 
THOMAS SYMKYS, 
HENRY WYNNE, 

WM. WYNNE, 
ROWLAND JONES, 
WILLIAM LLOYD, 
WILLIAM OWEN, 
RICHARD BODYCHEYN, 
JOHN WYNNE, 


GODFREY PRY THERGH, | HENRY JONES, 


JOHN ROBINSON, 
WILLIAM BULKELEY, 
RICHARD WILLIAMS, 


HENRY OWEN, 
HENRY LLOYD, 


| RICHARD WYNNE”, 


Given under our 
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After ſubſeribing this high declaration, the whole iſland armed 
and muſtered, and many gentlemen of other countries, with men, 
horſes, and arms, flocked thither : as Sir Arthur Blaney, and 
others, out of Montgomeryſhire ;- Major John Doulben, Capt. 
Charles Chambers, Capt. Robert Hughes, Capt. William Eyton, 
Mr. Richard Parry, and others, from Denbighſhire ; Major H. 
Pennant, Mr. Thomas Griffith, Mr. Thomas Davenport, and 
others, from Flintſhire ; Captain John Morgan, and others, from 
Merionethſhire'; Lieut.-Colonel Hugh Hooks, and others, from 
Carnarvonſhire ; Sir Faithful Forteſcue, Bart. Samuel Singleton, 
and many more, came from other places into Angleſey, as into a 
city of refuge. A rendezvous of all the forces in the iſland was 
appointed at Talwrn Mawr, a large common near the centre of 
the ifland. The declaration rendered in the Welſh tongue to the 
Welch people, by Mr. Robt. Morgan aforeſaid, and enforced with 
a long exhortation. Great acclamations and ſhoutings, and pro- 
miſes made to ſtand unanimouſly for the King's cauſe, and in * 
wu | 


The parliament in the mean time were not ae 
the reducement of the ifland, but appointed five: commiſſioners to 
manage that ſervice, viz : Sir Thomas Myddleton, Hatt. Major- 
Gen. Mytton, Thomas Myddleton, Eſq. Symon Thelwall, Eſq. 
and Colonel John Jones. . 


Theſe — — forces — an. — 
vouſed at Conway, where they provided boats, and got one 
Major Richard Chedle, an Angleſey man, to guide the ſaid boats 
by ſea to Bangor, the body of their party (being about 1300 men, 
horſe and foot) marching by land. As ſoon as the boats and 
army appeared at Penmaen Mawr, within fight of Beaumaris 
green, the Angleſey people began to buſtle : the drumsbeat—the 
trumpets ſounded —great volleys of ſmall ſhot were given on 
Beaumaris green—and all the ordnance upon the caſtle diſcharg- 
ed, which the enemies took little or no notice of. That night 
the enemies came to Bangor, and quartered there for four or five 
days, and then wafted over to Cadnant, in Angleſey, about Sept. 
15, 1648, near the fall of night; John Wiggins, of the town poo 


Bangor, Ewe their guide. 


There was little or no reſiſtance en their landing, only 
Major Hugh Pennant appeared with his troop near Cadnant, but 
the enemies pouring ſhot upon him from the hedges and rocks, 
he was forced to retreat. At Portbaethwy, about a quarter of a 
mile from Cadnant, there was a ſtrong guard of foot, under the 
command of two officers, but they both quitted their poſts moſt 

1amefully, not without ſtrong ſuſpicion of „ * it was 
9 
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afterwards currently famed, that one of them had received 30l. 
from General Mytton, before hand, for betraying the iſland, and 
that 501. more were promiſed him after he ſhould betray it, but 
never paid, as all traitors are commonly cheated by thoſe that 


employ them, it being a maxim among enemies themlolves, to 
love the EEE Sut hate the traitors. 


Now Cadnant afore-mentioned being a \ Welſh word, comes from 
Nant y Gad, the dingle of the army, where it ſeems that ſome 
army, in former times, either landed or encamped, and this army 
too choſe to land in the ſame place, or very near it. 


on the next day, after landing at Caduant, they made their 
rendezvous at Orſedd Migin, and thence marched towards Beau- 
maris, the way of Red Hill park, and drew in battalia upon the 
hill : the iſlanders, commanded by Colonel Bulkeley as General, 
and Col. Roger Whitely as Major-General, drew up in the fields 
below the hill, viz. on St. Mary's Fields; Colonel Bulkeley's 
regiment of foot on the Harp Field; the towne's company com- 
manded by one Captain Sanders, and ſome others, on Red Hill 
Fields. 'The horſe were ſcatteringly drawn : ſome in the way to 
the alms-houſe, ſome at Mr. R. Vaughan's houſe (Tros yr Afon ) 
ſome in the lands of the towne and elſewhere. 


About three o'clock in the afternoon the enemy made the 
onſet, and were ftoutly repulſed by Captain Sanders and the 
towne's company, from the hedges in the Harp Field, but the foot 
in the other fields did all betake themſelves to flight in diſorder. 
Major Pennant and his troop charged the enemy, in the lane 
coming down from the park towards Mr. Richard Vaughan's 
houſe, and was like to take Col. Louthian priſoner ; Sir Arthur 
Blaney and his troop charged in the back lands, and was dange- 
rouſly wounded in the arm, his elbow being ſhattered to pieces. 
Colonel Bulkeley his own troop, confiſting of gentlemen, made 
a valiant charge upon Brickes Fields, encountering with Captain 
Fenbow, but being overpowered by far greater numbers, were 
forced to retreat to the barricades near Mary Ned's houſe, and 
there another charge happened, where on the round head party, 
Captain Penbow, and Vavaſor Powell (a military preacher) were 
wounced, and on the cavalier fide, not far from the ſame place, 
one Mr. Price, vicar of Bettws Abergele, in the county of Den- 
bigh, got his mortal wound ; at the ſame time one Capt. Lloyd, 
of Penhwnllys, being commanded to guard the church, he locked 
up his men in it, and ran himfelf away, taking the key in his 
pocket, whereupon he was called Captain Church to his dying 
day. Theſe men, from the ſteeple and church leads, and ſome 
others from Court Mawr garden, played very hotly upon the ene- 
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mies, and killed ſeveral, eſpecially Captain Hancock of Colonel 


Louthian's regiment, his Lieutenant and Enſign, in the clay 
pits and back lanes. The iſlanders were ſo ſull of diſorder and 
confuſion in this fight (and indeed it might be called an affray or 
ſcuffle rather than a fight) that they were eaſily routed and diſ- 
perſed, Colonel Bulkeley, Col. Whitely, and moſt of the com- 
manders, retiring into- the caſtle ; but let it be underſtood, that 
a great party of the iſland forces being the men of Talybolion and 
Llifon, the two remoteſt comotes of the iſland under the com- 
mand of Col. John Robinſon, were not come to the place of bat- 
tle this day, but in their march, about Traeth Coch, hearing of 
the defeat of their friends at Beaumaris, returned to their own 
houſes. Of the enemy were killed this day about 40, and of 
the iſlanders about 30, but near 400 taken priſoners ; and now 
General Mytton having routed the field, and entered the towne 
of Beaumaris, he ſent a drum to the caſtle, to demand the body 
of Colonel Bulkeley and Colonel Whitely, which, if refuſed to 
him, he would put all the priſoners taken that day to death ; up- 
on which the two Colonels ſurrendered themſelves, to ſave more 
effuſion of Chriſtian blood, and lay priſoners at the Old Place till 
they were ranſomed. 
— F f 

The iſland forces were then ſcattered ; the gentlemen of the 
country ſaw no other remedy but ſubmiſſion to General Mytton, 
and the other commiſſioners, and therefore they all haſtened to 
Beaumaris, and agreed upon theſe following articles Oct. 2, 1648: 


Entered into, concluded, and agreed upon, the 2d day of O&. 
1648, between Sir Thomas Myddleton, Kt. Major-Gen, Mytton, 
Thomas Myddleton, Eſq. Symon Thelwall, Eſq. and Col. John 
Jones, of the one part; and Thomas Viſcount Bulkeley, Hugh 
Owen, Owen Wood, Dr. Robert Whyte, Richard Prythergh, Dr. 
William Gryffydd, Rowland Bulkeley, Owen Holland, William 
Bold, Richard Owen, Owen Wynn, Henry Owen, Richard Mey- 
rick, Pierce Lloyd, John Bodville, Willm. Bulkeley, Eſq. Henry 
Wynne, Jno. Williams, Randulph Wally, Jno. Owen, and How- 
ell Lewis, gentlemen, on behalf of themſelves, and the reſt of 
the inhabitants of the Iſle of Angleſey, on the other part. 


Imprimis—It is agreed by and between the ſaid parties, that 
the Viſcount Bulkeley, &c. doe, on behalf of themſelves and the 
Iſland of Angleſey, engage and promiſe to pay to Col. George 
Twiſtleton, treaſurer, appointed for the preſent ſervice, the ſum 
of 70001. of current Engliſh money, within 14 days next enſu- 
ing, towards ſatisfaction of two months pay to the officers and 
ſoldiers employed in this preſent expedition, and other charges 
incidental. In confideration whereof, they, the ſaid Thos. Myd- 
deton, &c. doe engage themſelves effectually to mediate with the 
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parliament, that the perſonal eſtates of all the inhabitants within 
the ſaid iſfand be freed and acquitted from ſequeſtration, and from 
any tax for the 25th part, &c. as touching the real eſtates of ſuch 
of the faid inhabitants as come within the ordinance of ſequeſtra- 
tion; they, the ſaid Sir Thomas Myddleton, &c. do likewiſe en- 
gage themſelves eſſectually to mediate with the parliament, that 
they be admitted to compound for the fame after the rate-of two 
years valne, for all eftates of inheritance and proportionably for 
all other leſſer eſtates. In witneſs whereof we have hereunto 
interchangeably put our hands this 9th day of October, 1648. 


* 


The firſt governor appointed by the founder (Edward I.) was 
Sir William Pickmore, a Gaſcon, and the ſame perſon (in one in- 
ſtance excepted*) was always conſiable of the caſtle, and captain 
of the town; his annual fee, as conſtable, was 40l. as captain, 
121. 8s. 4d. and the porter at the town gate (porth mawr ) gl. 2s. 
6d. the town and caſtle had a guard of 24 men, at 4d. a day each. 
But out of every one's pay there was a proportionable deduction 
every month, towards letters and intelligence ; and, as the ſage 
hiſtorian adds, © for the gratification of itinerant preachers, who 
did uſe to come at certayne times from Carnarvonſhire, Denbigh- 
ſhire, Mountgomeryſhire, and other places, to pray and teach.“ 


The garriſon was withdrawn in the reign of Hen. VII. in the 
conſtadleſhip of Sir Rowland Villeville. The Earl of Dorſet 
being conſtable in 1642, his deputy (Thos. Chedle, Eſq. ) fur- 
niſhed it with men and ammunition, but 'Thomas the firſt (Lord 
Bulkeley) ſucceeding in 1643, Col. Thomas Bulkeley (his ſon) 
and the country gentlemen, held it for the King till 1648, when 
it was taken by MU Venta Mytton, whoſe deputy was Cap- 
tain Evans, 


* In the reign of Henry VI. Sir Jobn Boteler wes constable of the castle, and 
Thomas Noriis, Esq. Alderman of Beaumaris (mentioned as a feoffee in the records 
of Kygbicy) was captain of the town. The Norrises of Haf-dty Ardderch (an an- 
tient mansion, situated at a short distance north-east of Treſawr, the residence of 
H. Thomas, Eq.) were a branch of the family of Speke, in Lancashire. The 
curious arched mantle-piece in the once-festive hall of this house, is still entire, 
decorated with heraldic ornaments, and a pious motto, in well-executed relievo 
characters: the ſee-farm of this property was afterwards disposed of by Sir Wil- 


nam Norris. 


+ Or the Lleinieg family.-Vide note, page 5. 


* 
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THE FOLLOWING LETTER 


Appeared in the Dublin Evening Poſt and other papers, in the 
ſpring of 1799.—Vide note, page 87. 


If the new road in North Wales, by Lord Penrhyn's ſlate 
quarry, to cut out Conway and Llanruſt, which ſhould begin 
about half way between Jackſon's inn at Bangor ferry, and the 
town of Bangor, and end on the old road at Pentre r Foelas 
church (two miles north-weſt of Cernioge inn) was completed, 
the Iriſh mail from London, coming by Shrewſbury and this new 
road, would arrive at Holyhead at 12 o'clock at noon, inſtead of 
fix in the evening after; conſequently the mail from London 
would arrive in Dublin twelve hours ſooner than it does at pre- 
ſent, about every ſecond week, as a tide would then be ſaved. 


The Dublin mail, in its way to London, lies from one to near 
24 hours (frequently) at Holyhead ; but, if the mail-coach from 
Holyhead to London ſhould run in fix hours leſs time than at pre- 
ſent, this would not happen, as the mail-coach would wait one, 
two, three, four, five, or fix hours, at Holyhead, if neceſſary, for 
the mail packet- boat from Dublin, in the morning, the moſt likely 
time for it * arrive at Holyhead. 


If a narrow bond of rock, which keeps up Lale Ogwen, was 
thrown down, there would be ſcarcely any hill on this new road; 
and, by this new road, the road from Bangor * to Shrewſbury 
would be ſhortened 20 miles, or near it, 


This new road would go the whole way in vallies, and ſhould 


be kept on the eaſt bank of the Ogwen river, viz : from the flate - 


quarry to Lake Ogwen, then on cloſe to the north ſide of Capel _ 
Curig ; then it ſhould be kept on the north bank of the river 
from Capel Curig to Bettws, then on the weſt bank of the Con- 
way river, then over Rhydlanfair bridge, then on the north bank 
of the Conway river, then on the north bank of the Nag river to 
Pentre *r Foelas church. 


The ſnow could not lie long on this road, which would go in 


a grand valley to Capel Curig, and then on the ſunny banks of 
rivers to Pentre r Foelas church. 


As this new road is oppoſed by the Cheſter road people, one 
thouſand pounds through the Iriſh parliament, and an Engliſh act 
of parliament for it, are probably neceſſary to complete it. | 
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Capel Curig is about half way trough this new road, and 


would be the ſtage. 


From Holyhead to Shrewſbury will be only one hundred miles 
when this new road is made, 


Opening this new road would A'S facilitate the intercourſe 
between the two fiſter capital towns, and between all the ſouth 
of England and Dublin. | 


This new road might, and ought to be, immediately opened 
through. It is a great and intolerable impoſition on the traveller 
from Dublin to London to be forced, as he is at preſent, to go by 
Conway, over hills and mountains, and 8 to travel twenty 


m. miles. 


Note—Capel Curig inn and ſtables are now built, and the old 
horſe-way through Cape! Curig, from Bangor ferry to Cernioge 
9 has been lately widened and on Dads 
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